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COLOUR AND FORM. 


Four pieces of modern French pottery. 
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W. G. Newton. 


T is with very keen regret that we announce the 
resignation of W. G. Newton from the editorship of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. For several successive 
years he has experienced an increasing difficulty (as 

every architect with a big practice will understand) in 

reconciling his numerous professional obligations with the 
duties of editorship, and this has led to a final decision to 
surrender the Editorial Chair. 

W. G. Newton, educated at Marlborough and Oxford, and 
a partner in the firm of Ernest Newton and Sons, became 
co-Editor with his father in 1921. The cliché ““he was a 
worthy successor” is peculiarly apt, for he not only completed 
on the REVIEW the work which Ernest Newton began, but 
followed a succession of extraordinarily brilliant Editors on 
whose devoted work the reputation of the magazine was 
founded. 

In 1896, when it was first issued, the avowed object of the 
REVIEW was to deal with the artistic, as distinct from the 
technical, side of architecture. Its policy even in its first 
years was thus always to regard architecture as an art of 
universal and world-wide interest, exercising an appeal not 
only to practising architects, but also to the general lay 
public. That it had some early success in following this 
policy is incidentally shown by the rather lugubrious com- 
ment of Literature nearly twenty-seven years ago, to the effect 
that “the magnificent appearance of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW is bound to increase the public respect for architects.”’ 
But in spite of successes the early life of the magazine was 
chequered with difficulties. Although it had achieved a 
large measure of popular esteem, it was not receiving suff- 
cient support from the general body of practising architects 
to obtain the authority which it was afterwards to acquire. 
At this critical stage in its career an idea was conceived by 
the late C. E. Mallows 
and lasting impression on the history of the REVIEW, and to 
bring about a metamorphosis of its fortunes. This idea was, 
in brief, that a round table of prominent architects should be 
established as an editorial committee on the principle so 
successfully adopted by Punch ; that this committee should 
direct its policy, select its articles and illustrations, and shape 
its destiny. 

A happier suggestion could not have been made, and it 
The list contained the names of 


an idea which was to leave a deep 


was at once put into force. 
Norman Shaw, Reginald Blomfield, Ernest Newton, John 
Belcher, Frank T. Baggallay, Gerald Horsley, E. J. May, 
Walter Millard, E. S. Prior, Halsey Ricardo, F. M. Simspon, 
Leonard Stokes, and Mervyn Macartney, assisted by D. S. 
McColl as executive Editor. This was in the days before death 
and knighthoods had made hallowed and others 
famous, but it is a curious fact that there is hardly a 
name in that list which is not now a household word in 
the world of art. 

Under this regime the REVIEW won its name. But the 
very increase of work involved by the immense scope 
and influence of the paper put a period to the indefinite 
continuance of the round table. Eventually it passed 
away, and Mervyn Macartney became the Editor, a position 
which he held with the highest distinction for seventeen 
years, including the very difficult times of war. It fell to 


some 
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Ernest and William Newton to carry the REVIEW through 
the almost equally difficult early years of peace: Ernest 
from 1921 to 1922, when he died, and William from 1921 
to 1927. 

W. G. Newton’s connection with the REVIEW, although 
originally he was associated to make it possible for his father 
to accept the Editorial Chair, was one of those fruitful and 
fortunate chances with which Providence occasionally sees 
fit to bless mankind. Architect, scholar, and /ttérateur, he 
was also a man of action as may be deduced from the fact 
that he entered the war as a private soldier and came out 
of it a colonel with the M.C. Conservative, yet with an 
original cast of mind, he observed in his direction of the 
paper that blend of affection for tradition with freshness of 
thought which so distinguishes his buildings. Mr. Newton’s 
attitude towards the past is that of a great courtier towards 
his king. With low obeisances of high respect he bows 
himself out of the royal presence—backwards into the 
future. 

But Mr. Newton’s most remarkable quality, an invalu- 
able but not always an editorial one, is undoubtedly his 
Stevensonian gift of words. The short essays which have 
often filled this page reveal a very just combination of 
emotional vividness, felicity, and restraint. The emotion 
never runs away-with the reserve, yet the impression left is 
of sensations felt with exquisite poignancy. Here is a 
thinker whose inclinations nevertheless always lead _ to 
description ; the impulse is his to recapture in words odd 
beautiful moments taken warm from memory. Whether 
of gunfire, “a concussion that seemed, as it were, oddly 
resilient, like the a racquet ball hit in some 
monstrous court,” or of cypresses in Italy, standing, “‘like 
the smoke of a desert encampment, straight into the twilight,”’ 
the simple words are charged with inevitable beauty, and 
ring out with the incisive finality of pistol shots. Of the 
thinker, the little book Prelude to Architecture gives record ; 
but here, too, the artist peeps through the philosopher, 
reinforcing arguments with feeling. 

Mr. Newton is now to be reckoned amongst the elect 
Editors of the REVIEW, with Norman Shaw, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Ernest Newton, Mervyn Macartney, and D. S. 
McColl. But fit as he is to take his place in this select and 
celebrated hierarchy, we prefer to frame the artist in his own 
picture, to take leave of him in a setting peculiarly his 
own. So he shall come in his own words “to a great church 
in a little town where night was newly fallen.’’ And there 
he will be walking “in the twilight of street lamps about 
the empty cobbled ways, the warmly-lit and _half-veiled 
intimacies of upper rooms on either hand. Under the 
clouded moon the church walls are a faintly gleaming cliff. 
Here and there are black openings, bat-haunted, and spire 
and ridge and gable are outlined against the dim sky. It is 
wonderful thus, half-seen, with its cataract of great buttresses, 
its massed porches on north and south, and its whole air of 
solitary dark splendour. The lights of the little intricate 
town are about its feet, while high above the mystery and 
confusion of buttresses and window and parapet the long 
line of the roof lies like an untrodden mountain ridge quietly 
under heaven.” 
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. The City of Silhouettes. 


By Hewlett Edwards. 





ONSTANTINOPLE 


presents so many aspects 
appealing to or attacking such different angles 
of temperament, that few cities can give rise to a 
greater diversity of opinion. 

The traveller fresh from England should, in planning his 
holiday here, allow some weeks as a period of adaptation 
to Eastern Sometimes longer is needed, but by 
insensible degrees the eye, the ear, and the nose learn to 
disregard what are at first affronts upon them; gradually 
the less insistent elements: the skylines, the magnificence 
of the mosques, the inevitable picturesqueness of the Turkish 
quarters, make felt their more enduring presence. The 
twanging of the Eastern oude is heard from behind the 
lattice window ; the minor cadence of the street cries becomes 
apparent; the outlandish runs and twists of song acquire 
musical meaning. The growth of these elements 
marks a new stage in the appreciation of the city. 

A true idea of the topography of Constantinople can be 
gained by walking beyond its boundaries in the direction 
of Mashlak or Ok Maidan. One emerges on a broad, open 
country two or three hundred feet above sea level, which 
is scored by deep valleys running eastward to the Bosphorus 
and southward to the Golden Horn. These features are 
typical of the country on which the city is built; high ridges 
whose lower are serrated by valleys deepening 
The buildings, as seen from the water, 
stand one above the other, often divided by stepped lanes 
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and passages plunging straight down the hill; the more 
important roads usually taking the course of the ridges and 
the line of the valley beds. As a consequence of this broken 
terrain, largely surrounded by such various stretches of 
water, there is an extraordinary diversity of views. In 
these the skylines of the ridges are seen against the Marmora 
and the far-distant blue of the Asiatic mountains; the 
Bosphorus with its cypress cemeteries and nearer hills; 
and the Golden Horn with its maze of shipping, floating 
bridges and the rest. These skylines are of such pervading 
interest that, to me, Constantinople is primarily a city of 
silhouettes. And in all is the piercing quality of the minaret ; 
often, as it seems, the catalytic agent precipitating a certain 
order of composition. 

The basis of Byzantine times may in Stamboul be found 
not only in historic churches and in the city walls, but out 
of the usual track in many odd corners. A characteristic 
piece of wall or arcading; a Byzantine capital now used 
by the hamals on which to rest their enormous loads 
are constantly seen, massive by the 


these 


contrast with frail 





construction which 


has often followed. The buildings of 
the Venetians and the Genoese of later centuries are also 
frequent, but are more confined to certain quarters in Galata 
and the districts along by the Golden Horn. The best 
known example is the Galata Tower, a bold upstanding 
circular mass which, in the upper part of Galata, still forms 
the pivot of the Pera peninsula. 

Many of these buildings, Byzantine and Italian, are even 
yet in use as warehouses, dwelling-houses, and shops. They 
decay, but are still overflowing with life; colourful, noisy, 
smelly, but making the old places vivid and redolent of 
humanity. Many are now disappearing in the street- 
widening works made necessary by the invasion of the 
motor-car and the electric tram. 

These numerous remains form a mine for archeologists ; 
I often wonder how much has been mapped and measured. 
The old Han in the leather tanners’ quarter—has this been 
recorded ? It is a most interesting example of the caravan- 
serai—a square plan with central open courtyard surrounded 
by wide verandas at first-floor level, these having arcaded 


fronts giving on to the courtyard. It would certainly take 
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THE CITY OF 
a bold man, with much tobacco, to make a measured drawing 
of this; a Neapolitan for preference ! 

The larger mosques are better known; their claims are 
adequately canvassed. Santa Sofia, or Aya (Mother) Sofia 
as the Turks have it, stands first; it remains the challenge 
to posterity. The vast interior with its rich detail is un- 
rivalled. But, to me, the exterior is surpassed by the 
considered massing and dome structure of the mosques of 
Ahmed and Sulieman. The small district mosques which 
are found in every quarter of the city remain unwritten. 
Often unpretentious square buildings, they are rarely lacking 
in sound proportions, while many have exceptional features : 
as a veranda covered by a sweeping roof supported by 
wooden posts and beams of simple, interesting detail. Here 
again all seems centred on the minaret. These are of most 
varying design, some massive and squat, others of such 
slender proportions as, in appearance, reaches the verge of 
stability. And always the miniature cemetery is dignified 
by its sombre cypress, casting towards evening far-flung 
shadows over roof and wall. 

Constantinople has in the past suffered 
devastation by fire. At the present time something like 
one-sixth of Stamboul (apart from Pera) stands derelict, 
as is seen by the quartier incendié on the official map of 


most serious 





fires arise 


These 


the town. did not from war or other 
exceptional event, but from the careless customs prevalent 
in the closely built wooden houses of the Turkish parts of 
the city. It is to the credit of the authorities that, by the 
establishment of a well-equipped fire brigade, much has been 
done to prevent such widespread destruction in the future. 
Of these wooden houses large areas have been destroyed, 
but much remains proving the loss in picturesque values. 
The typical Turkish house is timber built, sometimes with 
lower storey of brick or stone. The timbers are usually 
covered with weather-boarding, but occasionally the spaces 
are filled with plastered brickwork, or quite commonly with 
lath and plaster. The ground floor is used for servants 
and rough storage, only the upper floor being occupied by 
the family. This floor has, in most cases, a bold projection 
over the lower wall and the street, being supported on stout 
timber brackets often springing from a point about four feet 
above the ground. These projected upper storeys are usually 
not parallel with the ground floor, but are set out at an angle, 
one corner having two or three feet overhang, the other 
no overhang at all. The origin of this peculiarity may lie 
in the lattice harem windows, through which little could 
be seen were the windows set parallel to the street : whereas 


The 


these raking angles allow a view along its length. 
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roofs are invariably of half-round Turkish tiles and are at 
a very flat pitch, perhaps ten to fifteen degrees. Windows 
are of the guillotine pattern without sashweights, and are 
of good proportions. The doors usually have full-length 
panels with raised lozenge or other form inset. The keynote 
of these buildings is simplicity, but sometimes quite excellent 
carved ornament is found in fanlights and in ornamental 
mouldings of a twisted cord type. This I have seen begun 
in carved wood and finished in actual rope tacked on to the 
woodwork! The timber used is fir from local sources, 
untreated, as preserving liquids are unknown, and not one 
house in a hundred is painted. Thus allowed to weather, 
it assumes a mellow tone of silver-grey blending most justly 
with the grevish-greens of the tiles. 

These old Turkish streets have an air of the romance of 
past days. The walls and roofs, so often seen from above, 
are compact with one motive; varied discussions of one 
theme. Few streets are straight, and the irregular setting 
of the houses, the steeply stepped by-ways, the projecting 
storeys so much more diversified than can be described ; 
these, with values intensified by the brilliant sunshine and 
sharp shadows, have for some an enduring attraction. 

I do not propose to enter into such matters as sanitation, 
water supply, drainage, and the like. These doubtless have 
their uses, but are best forgotten in old Stamboul. Indeed, 
I sometimes fear that they can only come as an accompani- 
ment to the rash of Continental jerrybuilding which is 
spreading eastwards, which has, indeed, already invaded 
certain parts of Constantinople. Here, as in England, the 


problem of bending the ideals of western efficiency to meet 
an historic atmosphere without its destruction has not been 
As modern ideals gain in strength so traditional 
May some genius arise to 
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A HISTORY 


OF 


The English House. 


By Nathaniel Lloyd, F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The study of the development of English houses from the primitive 
booth to the eighteenth-century mansion covers so long an nstoric period 
‘and embraces such diversity of types that inquirers, after reading a 
textbook, often put it down without having received more than a vague 
and rather foggy impression of the subject. 

In acquiring a language, experience shows that it is well to begin by 
studying an elementary grammar and learning many simple words, 
rather than by embarking upon the more formidable task of mastering 
an exhaustive treatise ; similarly, that any branch of architecture 
should first be presented in as simple a fashion as possible. I have, 
therefore, decided in this history to put into practice a theory I 
have long held: that architecture 1s an art which concerns the eve 
and that information relating to it should be presented, not bv long 
verbal descriptions, occasionally illustrated, but in the form of pictures 
supplemented only by explanatory notes. In doing this I feel that 
the horse will be put in his proper place—before the cart. 

This history will consist of a series of photographs of buildings 
which still exist, each photograph being accompanied by a_ short 
description. Together, these should give a general view of the subject, 
and the rivulet of text which will run through and round the pictures 
will help further to explain them. Other contemporary buildings of 
the medieval period will also be indicated, in the hope that those 
interested may be led to make them objects of excursions and first- 
hand study. Some of the buildings shown must be familiar, but 
others are comparatively unknown. Interior details, such as stairs, 
roofs, fireplaces, and decorations will also be represented and described. 





N writing of the development of English houses, it 

is usual to begin with Norman castles, referring, 

perhaps, to buildings showing Norman _ influence, 

which were erected shortly before the Conquest; but 
the subject cannot properly be understood or the significance 
of later design fully appreciated without some reference 
to the history of this country during Roman and Saxon 
times, in order to show how far the homes of the domi- 
nant inhabitants of the first thousand years affected the 
developments of the next thousand years. 

The Roman occupation of Britain had surprisingly little 
permanent effect upon native architecture; but it should 
be remembered that the Romans were conquerors, and 
that although Britons lived side by side with them, and 
many were possessed of considerable holdings of land, the 
Romans did not assimilate with the inhabitants whom they 
displaced, enslaved, and taxed oppressively. It may seem 
incredible that a people so long in contact with Roman 
civilization as to have adopted it entirely and to have 
become thoroughly Romanized should have been so effaced 
that every art, every manufacture and even their methods 
of living should have disappeared. The explanation lies 


in the difference between the Roman conquerors and thos 
conquerors of this island who succeeded them. The Romans 
conquered and, after ruthlessly suppressing all resistance, 
allowed the natives of the country to carry on their own 
occupations ; to make and build and possess goods, subject 
to submission to Roman rule, service and payment of tribute. 
Roman rule was “deadening and oppressive, the financial 
exactions severe and the effect of Roman government was 
the utter extinction of the military spirit and of any 
sentiment of patriotism amongst the mass of the popula- 
tion.”! This was the state of the country so far north as 
the Trent, including all the most developed, the most 
fertile and most desirable territory. Beyond the Trent and 
in Wales a continuous state of rebellion existed be- 
tween the inhabitants and the large Roman forces who 
kept them within bounds. Consequently these areas were 
not permeated by Roman civilization as were those in 
the south and east. The Saxons, Danes and others who 
invaded the country after Roman evacuation, landed on the 
east and south coasts. They did not come to rule and take 
tribute, but to supplant and occupy. Their policy was to 


Geo, Wade Norman, in Arch, Cantiana, xiii, p. 104. London, 1880. 
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destroy the inhabitants and where they might have enslaved 
some, successive waves of immigrants (also from Saxon, 
Scandinavian and similar sources) treated those who had 
preceded them just as they had treated the Romanized 
inhabitants. It is not difficult to realize that such waves 
of destruction, repeated at frequent intervals for hundreds 
of years, must inevitably efface not only all traces of 
Roman influence but also the whole of the inhabitants in 
those areas where Romanization had been most complete, 
for those were precisely the districts assimilated by the 
Saxons. This view is that adopted by Mr. Trevelyan, who 
points out that the only tangible results of Roman occupation 
in England are the roads they made.' This is the answer 
to those who find it difficult to understand how well esta- 
blished arts could have become extinct in this country 
between Romanand medieval times. 


Of these one instance will suffice. Hypo 
If there was one industry which 

the Romans introduced here that Bat 
can be said to have been more 
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atrium, but close resemblance between the Saxon and Danish 
hall and our medieval hall. 

The Saxon dwelling was of altogether different character 
from the Roman house (for convenience, the word Saxon 
will be used to include all those invaders and settlers 
Scandinavians, Danes, Jutes and Saxons—between the 
Romans and the Norman invasion), but, unfortunately, no 
examples remain. It is remarkable that even the earliest 
invaders after Roman evacuation did not occupy the 
houses they found—I do not think any remains of Roman 
dwellings show traces of Saxon occupation; indeed, there 
are reasons for believing that even Roman villas of the best 
type had superstructures of wood and plaster. This heips 
to account for the total obliteration of the Roman central 
heating by hot air-flues and of bathing arrangements. The 
Saxons destroyed and killed re- 
morselessly wherever they went, 
and although they used such build- 
ing materials as they found, they 
seem as a rule even to have 

















widely spread than any other, it 
was that of brickmaking, yet that 














avoided sites of Roman buildings, 
preferring fresh ones near at hand ; 























art seems to have died out with =F whether superstition was the rea- 
their occupation. To those who a .*s son for this abstention, we do not 
argue that bricks may have been (4) know. 

made in the Roman manner by the There are Saxon churches, as that 
Saxons, one may reply that as | at Earl’s Barton (Figure 6), built 
Saxon buildings which contain = eee | . |. . of stone, but they are of late date 


brick are found only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Roman ruins, and that 
where there are no such ruins 
Saxon buildings are constructed 


only of local stone, it is reason- 


Barn | Ky eocmusr 











and do not materially help us to 
form any idea of contemporary 
dwelling - houses. Illustrations of 
- houses in manuscripts and descrip- 
tions of them in Saxon literature 























able to infer (until evidence to the 
contrary is forthcoming) that the 
Saxons did not make them, and 
that brick was not made here until 
about the year 1200, when we find 
the earliest medieval brick, made 
in quite different fashion from that 
of the Romans. 


Fic. %. 
illustrated : (a) Rooms 


surrounded by rooms. 


plaster. 


Of Roman houses there were 7... ; 
; é consisting of several rooms, 
three types, two of which are 
characteristic. These were the 
corridor type and the central 


court type; practically nothing of 


which remain but foundations, 
enabling us only to trace the 
plans. Large establishments consisted of many buildings, 


sometimes equal in area and accommodation to a small 
town. With these we are not concerned, but with typical 
villas. The corridor type consisted of a series of rooms, 
often opening one off another and having a corridor on one 
side, open to the air like a veranda (Figure 1A). A more 
developed plan was that where the rooms enclosed a central 
court (atrium) (Figure 1B), which was open to the air in sunny 
climes but may have been roofed over in other latitudes. 
This central space has been regarded by some as the original 
of the hall of the medieval manor house, but the central 
common-room may be traced far back to Greek and Asiatic 
prototypes and the English hall is more directly developed 
from the Saxon halla than from the Latin aula. There 
is little between the hall and the 


resemblance medieval 


1 History of England, by G. M. Trevelyan. London, 1926, 


(B) 


Roman house foundations which have been 
uncovered reveal many types ; 
with a 
the aty on one side ; (b) the central court (atrium) 
Probably the superstructures 
of most houses, even large ones, were of timber and 
Roman houses were heated by hot-air flues 
from a central furnace, and many had baths, some 


temperatures, such as we now call Turkish baths. 

The Romans do not appear to have used soap, but of 

were scraped and rubbed while in the hot rooms and 

then rubbed with oil or unguents. 

house-plan did not influence later design, nor were 
its amenities copied by the Saxons. 


must not be taken too literally. 
References to heroes are often more 
legendary and mythological than 
historical, and the Saxon’s ten- 
dency to boasting, both when in 
and out of liquor, is apparent. 
There are illustrations (Figures 2 
and 3) in the Harleian MSS.! 
which at least are interesting. 
One (Figure 2) shows a group 
Saxon buildings, partly of 
stone, partly of timber, and repre- 
sents a lord and his lady in the 
act of distributing food and 
clothing to the poor. The build- 
ing with the antlered head as a ridge finial is the hall, 
at the entrance to which the benefactors are handing out 
loaves of bread. On the extreme left is a bower, from which 
an attendant is bringing clothing for the naked. Between 
this and the hall is another building, from which armed men 
On the extreme right is the chapel, surmounted 
by a cross: the lean-to adjoining is probably another 
sleeping-place. The other illustration (Figure 3) represents 
a man and woman, crowned (each with knife in hand), 
at table, where they are being served by three attendants. 
Curtains are drawn aside to give a view of the interior, and 
from contemporary references it appears that a curtain often 
took the place of a door. The bower is a lean-to structure, 
also with curtained entrance. In the foreground another 
crowned man is distributing alms, and on the left is a 


two typical ones are 
corridor, open to 


heated to different 


The Roman 


are issuing. 


1 No. 603, fos. 57 and 67. 
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chapel where footwash- 
ing is in progress. 
These drawings are 
ninth-century  illustra- 
tions of Psalms cxi and 
cxxv—Vulgate version. 
As authorities for con- 
temporary buildings 
they must be viewed 
with caution. The 
draughtsman’s details 
seem to have been 
inspired by Southern 
European architecture, 
and it is quite possible 
that he himself may 
have hailed from the 


edemptioniem mific po | 






Trnum . 


nomen ew! «  -. Laudanoenf:manécn ’ len-houses, that com- 
pulo fio. mandaure ine I nreum fapiénag omer 
' dnt . invetlectuf bonur 


: mon thievery of hen- 
roost robbing will be 
avoided.” ' Recently, 
until horses were sup- 
planted by motor-cars, 
it was common practice 
for the coachman, his 
wife and family, to be 
lodged over the stables. 

Reference has been 
made to Saxon churches 
built of stone. These 
are all late and possess 
features such as “long 
and short work,” posts 
and beams and even 


ium es 





ae 
2 eee 





Mediterranean. It is struts: all timber de- 
clear that the establish- : ALLeLv1a REVERSI ONIS AGGEI FIZACHARLE - “Cx: tails which were imi- 
ments represented are €ATUS UIR. Lumen rechf corde ~ Paraam eft coretot tated with strips of 
those of exceptional quramédnm.n mifericorfcemiferaror rare indno.confirm stone, which are 
persons, and certainly Fic. 2. reminiscent of timber 
show the limited nature Frygs, 2 and 3.—These ninth-century drawings, illustrating Saxon houses, are Construction. Timber, 
of the accommodation distinctly Byzantine in character and must not be accepted too literally. They which was __ plentiful 


enjoyed by, possibly, an represent exceptional establishments, but the usual elements of hall, bowers, 
earl, exercising lordship and chapel are there. The Thane’s house might consist of separate buildings, 
* enclosed by a stockade, or might combine all three apartments under one roof. 
Serfs and others who did not share the accommodation of the hall dwelt in huts. 


over a large district, 
whose pursuits were 
war, hunting, and drinking, and who was maintained by the 
labours of husbandmen, whom he protected. It should be 
remembered that the Saxons were agriculturists, that they 
and their families lived in intimate association with servants 
and retainers (hearth-men), with whom they shared the 
home. Under the same roof also cattle were lodged, together 
with the produce of the land. To find examples of such an 
establishment we must go to those lands from which the 
Saxons came, where there survive homesteads of some 
antiquity and where there are modern ones still built 
upon the same plan. Figure 5 shows such a homestead 
in Friesland; Figure 4 the plan and section of another 
at Edam, in Holland, which is only twelve miles from 
Amsterdam. Long | 
after this type of build- Ye OPS SOF 
ing was abandoned in cauertc domum- 
England, farm servants 
continued to — share 
lodgings with cattle. 
Sixteenth - century in- 
ventories record sheets, 
blankets, and other 
bedding in the ox- 
houses. In the mid- 
eighteenth century a 
fashionable —_ architect 
recommends that “ser- 
vants of the meaner 
kind be lodged over the 


eam * 


1 It has been found that 





medieval timber buildings 
were built in bays or half 
bays, the bay being the space 


required to stable a yoke of 

oxen--about 164 ft. or one rod, 

a Measurement which is still ¥ 

employed in measuring land Fic. 


valk quant endless 


-imuanem Laberancqui, manducauf panem 
pe lor 





everywhere, was the 
Saxon’s building 
material; indeed, an 
instance of it remains 
at Greensted Church, Essex (Figure 8) where split logs are 
set up on their ends, like a palisade, as walls. These stood 
on timber sills; the originals long since decayed. The spaces 
between the logs now covered inside by modern wood 
fillets pinned to the flat sides of the logs, may once have 
been stopped with clay. At the angles a three-quarter log 
(rebated inside) was placed (Figure 7). Such construction is 
akin to other primitive work, like colonial pioneers’ block- 
houses, which, however, were usually constructed of logs 
laid horizontally. That the Saxon’s building material was 
timber is further indicated by his word for building being 
‘“timbriam,” literally ‘timber,’ while “getimbriam”’ (to 
build) meant to construct of timber; hence the scanty 
architectural remains 
Sicur fagyee mmamuz of th is peri o d, 
tent. ra files excufto the paucity of which 
; contrasts with the mul- 
titude of buildings left 
by the stone - working 
Normans, who imme- 
diately succeeded the 
Saxons. 

Fully to establish the 
origins of the medieval 
house, it will be con- 
venient now to consider 
some primitive dwell- 
ings and to see how 
they developed into 
those of which examples 
are still extant. 


‘ 1 The Complete Body of 
: Architecture, by Isaac Ware. 
London, 1756, p. 354. 
2 The Arts in Ear!y England, 
by G. Baldwin Brown. London, 
Ee 1905, Vol. ii, pp. 41-2. 
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The Saxons were agriculturists (when not 
warriors) : the lord living under the same roof 
as his retainers, servants, his cattle, and the 
produce of his land. The ‘‘lofty hall” like a 
barn, with sleeping chambers (bowers) attached, 
has its modern prototype in the lands (like Fries- 
land) from which the Saxons came. Fic. 5 1s a 
comparatively modern Friesland homestead, 
where barn, cattle-stalls, stables, and dwelling- 
house are covered by one roof. F1G. 4 shows the 
plan and section of ‘another homestead at Edam, 
only twelve miles from Amsterdam, which 
marks the divisions of the interior and the 
timber framing, all similar in character to the 
Saxon timber house of 1,100 years ago. 





Fig. 5. 






















Fic. 6.—Though not strictly within the province 
of this history the Saxon tower of Earls Barton 
Church, Northants, is illustrated to show how 
persons accustomed to build with timber, as the 
Saxons were, employed the same methods when 
they had to use stone. The strips of stone, 
vertical and horizontal like posts and beams, 
are strutted diagonally with further strips just 
as the builder would have strutted with oak. 
The quoins of the tower have alternate upright 
and horizontal stones, which are examples of 
the well-known ‘‘long and short work,” a 
distinctive feature of Saxon stone buildings. 
This tower 1s an interesting survival and well 
repays close scrutiny—even the arches and 
turned balusters look as if they were made 
of wood. 






SAXKON LOG WALL 
AS AT GREENSTED CHURCH. 






Fic. 7. 

Fics. 7 AND 8.—There is one building, the 
Saxon church of Greensted, Essex, which pro- 
vides first-hand evidence of Saxon building 
methods. Though not now intact it was 
originally built entirely of timber, and_ there 
stillremain palisade walls of split logs, the spaces 
between which were once stopped with clay. It 
1s not unlike the log hut of the backwoods. The 
plan shows how at the angles a three-quarter 

section log was ingeniously used. 


Fic. 8, 





Scientists tell us that — 


an animal’s first in- 
stinct is to seek shelter, 
its second to obtain 
food. Such shelters as 
caves, pits roofed with 
branches, screens of 
interlaced boughs, huts 
formed of a frainework 
of branches arched by 
sticking the ends into 
the ground, and others 
of similarly slight de- 
sign, do not come with- 
in our purview. It is, 
however, necessary that 
allusion should be made 
to primitive types of 
dwellings because the 
later and more com- 
plex house is often a 
development of 
simple forms. It must 
also. be remembered 
that, up to the close of 
the medieval period, 
artisans, labourers, and 
other humble folk 
cupied dwellings — of 
quite flimsy character ; 
constructed of such 
materials as timber (in 
small faggot- 
wood, mud, reed, and 
straw. These have long 
since disappeared ; such 
small buildings as re- 
main being more sub- 
stantial structures, 
either the houses of the 
great, of their servants 
or of prosperous per- 
The circular hut, 
of whatever materials 
constructed, is probably 
the earliest type. Re- 
mains have been found 
not only in this country, 
but all over the world. 
The huts of the lake 
village at Glastonbury 
(300 B.c. and later) are 
well known. At East 
Tilbury,’ on the fore- 
shore of the Thames, 
below the present high- 
water level, are remains 
of four circular huts, 
varying in diameter 
from 11} to 20ft. The 
circles consisted of three 
rings of pointed stakes, 


these 


OCc- 


sizes), 


sons. 


1 Hist. 
lv, p. 38. 


Mon. Com, Essex 
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more furnishes a wonderful 
illustration. The barkpeeler’s 
hut is an archaic tvpe 
which ts still built 
for use, just as 
charcoal burners in 
Yorkshire and in 
most European 
countries still build 
similar huts of 
poles and turves, 


Fics. 9 AND 10.—-In many 
wavs the poor man’s house 
is the most important of 
all, for it is more inter- 
esting to know 
how ordinary folk 
were lodged than 
how kings and lords 
built castles and 
fortresses. Unfor- 
tunately, the poor 







man’s hut was but ctrcular in 
built of flimsy plan and looking 
materials ; it did like wigwams. 


not last kim In the barkpeeler’s 


veryv 


long, and, natu- hut here illustrated 
rally, none have o four men live for 
survived to modern p months at a time 
times. However, LAN OF Tu RF Hut. in the summer. 
tradition, which often preserves The floor of the hut measures 
ancient customs and ways in some about thirteen feet by eight feet. 
irade or vocation which is practised There is a _ hearth and a_ stone 


in remote country districts, once chimney. 





Fic. 11.—So strong was tradition and so general the turf hut that even in stone 

disiricts, and amongst comparatively advanced people, established forms 

lingered on, and the turf hut construction was retained, though unsuited to 

stone into which it was translated. The Gallerus Oratory, a priest's cell at 
Dingle, Ireland, is only one of many similar structures. 





each 1} to 2 in. in 
diameter, which formed 
a framework for wattles 
(interlaced branches), 
some of which are pre- 
served in the mud as 
they were made. These 
huts are of pre-Con- 
quest origin, and were 
provided with planked 
floors and burnt roof- 
tiles as roof coverings; 


details which earlier 
huts would not have 
had. 

The occupants of 


such late Celtic huts as 
these and at Glaston- 
bury had attained a 
certain standard of civi- 
lization. They practised 
the arts of spinning and 
weaving, had iron tools 
and lathes; they also 
made and used highly 
decorated pottery of 
native type. They had 
rings of jet, amber, and 
bronze, and glass beads. 
They grew their own 
corn, which they ground 
in querns, and they 
were no mean carvers 
of wood.! 

Although early huts 
have perished, and we 


can only learn their 
nature from  founda- 
tions and scanty re- 


mains, the art of con- 
structing them and the 
very forms and details 
have been handed down 
to our own times. As 
is often the case, such 
survivals from 
early periods persist in 


very 


vocation or 
trade. The circular hut, 
formed of stakes thrust 
into the ground and 
forked or tied together 
at the top and covered 
with turves or other 
convenient material, is 
still built all 
Europe, including 
Yorkshire, by charcoal 
burners for, temporary 
shelter, but is scarcely 
capable of affording 


some one 


over 


1 evolution of the 
House. S. O. Addy. Lona n, 
1905, p. 5. 


I neli sh 





comfortable housing for 
longer periods than a 
few months. A more 
highly developed con- 
struction in the same 
materials is still built 
(or was up to the war) 
by barkpeelers in the 
Lake District—High 
Furness. These have 
been described by Mr. 
W. S. Cowper, whose 
photograph of one is 
shown here. (Figure 9.) 
Four poles are stuck 
into the ground and 
their upper ends tied to 
a short ridge pole. The 
feet of the four poles 
enclose a space of 13 ft. 
by 8 ft. Double side 
walls, 2 ft. high, are 
constructed of wattles 
and the space between 
packed tightly with 
earth. On these dwarf 
walls lighter poles are 
set, with their smaller 
ends supported by the 
ridge pole, and these 
are covered with turves, 
having the grassy sides 
turned inwards. The 
doorway consists of two 
posts carrying a lintel 
and with a closing door 
of wattle. Opposite this 
is a stone-built hearth 
with rough chimney, 
also ofstone. (See plan, 
Figure 10.) Such a 
hut accommodates 
four men for several 
months, and there can 
be no doubt that its 
construction has been 
handed down through 
countless generations 
from primitive times. 
It is the prototype of 
the booth, the humble 
dwelling of medieval 
times. So firmly was 
this form of building 
established that it was 
retained when other 
and quite unsuitable 
materials were employ- 
ed. It is a remarkable 
characteristic of build- 
ers of all ages to adhere 
to an established form 
of design, devised for 
certain materials, long 
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Tea -Pot Hall. 
Another sur- 
vival of an 
early type of 
building, which 
in thts tn- 
stance 1s itself 
ancient, stands 
at Dalderby, 
near Spalding, 
Lincolnshire. 
It closely re- 
sembles written 
descriptions 
that we have 
of the medieval 
booth or home 
of humble folk, 
and is merely a_ later 
development of the 


ENGLISH 


stage 


of 


“all - roof” type 


of building allustrated on the oppo- 
site page. Like the turf hut, it is serves as a scullery and pantry. 


extension 


HOUSE. 








formed of in- 
clined timbers, 
supporting a 


yidge, covered 
(in this case) 
partly with 
thatch and 
partly with 


slates. FIG. 13 
shows the other 
side of the 
house with tts 
stone chimney, 
and both views 
clearly indicate 
the crucks sup- 
porting the 
roof at the 
entrance end 


although they have been white-washed, 
At the back of the house 1s a short 
called the 


outshot, which 





Fic. 14.—The great defect of the preceding buildings illustrated was lack of 
headroom. This is here rectified by the addition of upright posts set on timber 
sills, which support and raise the roof timbers away from the inclined crucks, 
which may be seen in the exposed gable wall, and which correspond with the 


roof of Tea-Pot Hall. 


This cottage is at Didbrook, Gloucestershire. 


9 


after those materials 
have been superseded 
by others for which the 
traditional form is quite 
unsuited. Instances 
might be quoted from 
every age, but two will 
suffice. One, the con- 
tinuance by the Greeks 
of principles of timber 
construction after tim- 
ber had been aban- 
doned for stone; e.g. 
the triglvphs of the 
Doric frieze are stone 
ornaments representing 
the ends of wooden 
beams. A more modern 
example is that of steel 
construction, where the 
same process of evolu- 
tion is now proceeding, 
the evolution — being 
from stone forms to 
new forms of its own. 
Figure 11 is of a stone 
hut at Dingle, County 
Kerry, known as the 
Gallerus Oratory, of 
which other examples 
exist in the West of 
Ireland and in the West 
of Scotland. This is a 
stone edition of the 
stakes-and-turves hut 
of Figure 9. The build- 
er, having neither im- 
agination nor feeling 
for construction, fol- 
lowed closely the old 
type of hut design, 
although this was quite 
unsuited to stone. This 
building possesses _ es- 
pecial interest as having 
been erected c. A.D. 700 
—1I,200 years ago. It is 
15 ft. 3in. in length, 
10 ft. 2 in. in width, 
and 16 ft. high. It is 
built of flat greenstone 
rubble, and only the 
doorway dressings are 
wrought. No mortar 
was used. The east 
window is round-head- 
ed and is splayed on all 
sides. It is only 3ft. 4in. 
high. The doorway is 
5 ft. 7in. high.' This 
building is believed to 

1 Notes on Ivish Architec- 
ture, by the third Earl of 


Dunraven. London, 1875. 





10 THE 
have been occupied by a priest, but no doubt it was of a type 
current at that time and was built of stone because stone 
happened to be plentiful: a determining factor applicable 
to most buildings in days when transport was slow and 
difficult. 

Another structure of the booth type the ground covered 
by which Mr. Addy points out almost identical 
with the dimensions (20 ft. by 18 ft.) recorded in the middle 
of the fourteenth century as those of a booth, still stands 
at Dalderby, in Lincolnshire. It is known locally as Tea- 
Pot Hall, and described as: 


as is 


Tea-Pot 
All roof, 


Hall, 


no wall. 


This couplet is actually a description of most early buildings, 
for the development of the house was the development of 
the simple, protective consisting, at Tea-Pot 
Hall, of two pairs of straight timbers supporting a ridge 
Such tim- 
have been 
at various 
times and in 
various _ localities, 
forks, gavels (hence 
gable), couples of 
svles, and 


the last term being 


roof, as 


pole. 


bers 


called, 


crucks, 


of wide distribu- 
tion. Smaller tim- 
bers between the 


pairs of crucks serve 
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and on top of the posts are the horizontal timbers called 
wall-plates, on which the feet of the common rafters, covered 
by tiles, rest. The wall-plates cannot be seen in the illus- 
tration, being concealed by the eaves, but the common 
rafters are exposed to view. Between these and the crucks 


are rudimentary principal rafters. In course of time 
crucks were omitted from such timber construction and 
the framing carried out with upright and_ horizontal 
timbers; the only sloping timbers being the rafters and 
perhaps short curved or straight braces as at J[ink 
Farm, Egerton, Kent, (Figure 15). 

Figure 16 shows the interior of a late medieval barn 


(probably fifteenth century) at Godmersham, Kent, which 
typical of timber construction whether applied to 
church or hall or barn. This has a central nave with 
aisles on either side, formed by extension of the roof 
beyond the great posts on each of the nave. We 
are prone to regard such structures as peculiar to ecclesi- 


is 


side 


astical _ buildings, 
but up to and 
during the medieval 
period the distinc- 
tions which we 
associate with do- 
mestic and church 
architecture did not 
exist. This is ex- 
hibited remarkably 
clearly in the in- 
terior of St. Mary’s 


pm ttll s 


Hospital,Chichester 


as rafters, which TL tT i |i j i : : 1 H i} vee (Figure 17), built in 
in this building are il iI es ‘ the late thirteenth 
thatched for three- i: pti Ll century, but in- 

¢ - re +4 ~ . ( : oO ‘ y ‘ - 
quarters of their We wh ‘| clu ling many late 
length and covered 71 — alterations. It con 
with stone slates : aye LM 3 sists of a nave 84 ft 
near the ground. long, with aisles on 


At the back (not to 





either side, like the 


be confused either Fic. 15.—The inclined crucks as used in the house at Didbrook (Fig. 14) were no longer Godmersham barn. 
with the pantiled 7eguired after posts and wall-plates had been adopted, so, presently, were omitted. Thus The side walls are 
building or with the the true medieval house was ultimately evolved from the primitive hut tvpe, as may be seen only 6 ft. high, and 
in the fifteenth-century (hall-in-the-centre) house, Link Farm, Egerton. The windows Was paisy 
detached thatched si : were originally 


are later 


building) is a short 

extension, commonly known as the outshot, which served as 
scullery, pantry, and to accommodate the step ladder, 
which gave bedroom above. The thatched 
roof of this extension can just be discerned in Figure 12, 
which also shows the window. Figure 
the stone and both illustrations exhibit clearly 


access to the 


dormer 13 shows 


chimney, 


the crucks at the entrance end. An obvious objection 
to this type of building is the scanty headroom, 


particularly in the bedroom. This brought forth devices 
to secure upright walls, the transition to which is clearly 
to in the view cottage at Didbrook, 
Gloucestershire (Figure 14), which typical of many 
remaining the midland and northern 
in latter, often being cased 
surely detected. The gable 
end of the Didbrook cottage shows the pair of crucks as in 
the wall-less house called Tea-Pot Hall, but at the feet of 
these are upright posts, set on horizontal timbers (cills), 
raised slightly from the 
are tied to the crucks by short horizontal pieces of oak, 


be seen or a 
is 
others even now in 
counties; though the 


with stone, are not so easily or 


those 


ground on stones. These posts 


insertions. ; 
pierced with sixteen 
small windows, while at the west end was a large window. 
At a later date the aisles were partitioned into cubicles—the 
private apartments of the pensioners, who used the nave as 
acommon-room. The nave (but not the aisles) is continued 
a further 47 ft. eastwards, the extension forming the chapel, 
divided from the nave by a screen. The east window of 
the chapel is a restoration. In these two illustrations we 
have interiors of similar buildings used respectively 
agricultural, domestic, and _ religious 
will have noticed that all the buildings illustrated thus far 
have more or less the form of inverted boats or ships, which 
is particularly striking in these two interiors. In this 
relation it is, therefore, interesting to note that the word 
nave is derived from the Latin avis, while the German word 
for the nave of a church is schiff, a ship.' 


for 


purposes. Readers 


Tracing the development of timber construction has 
carried us too far; we must revert to earlier times, and 


next take up the study of buildings in chronological order, 
beginning with the Normans. 


t Addy, p. 29. 
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Fic. 16.—The elementary problems of roof construction having been overcome, their development and application to 

the building of church or house proceeded simultaneously ; the medieval bilder not having one style for God’s house 

and another for man’s house. This barn at Godmersham, Kent, 1s thus a type of construction common to barns, 
churches, and halls during the Middle Ages. 








Fic. 17.—St. Mary's Hospital, Chichester, which is similar to the Godmersham barn, was built first to house the sick 
and later to house pensioners who used the nave as a hall, the aisles as lodgings, and the nave extension as a chapel. 
Here we have domestic and ecclesiastical, all one style, all under one roof. 
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Dr. Paul Zucker. 


By Hermann George Scheffauer. 


NOTE. 
It will be recalled that Hermann George Scheffauer, who was a very well-known American- 
German journalist, died in Berlin, under tragic circumstances, in October last. He 
was in his fiftieth vear. Scheffauer was a descendant of a painter named Von Scheffauer, 


who went to school with Schiller. 


He was trained as an architect in San Francisco, 


but abandoned architecture for writing, and his plays, stories, and poems are well 


known in America. 


German books into English, and English books into German. 


Of late vears he had lived in Germany, translating tmportant 


In collaboration with 


the German novelist Thomas Mann, he was publishing, at the time of his death, a 


series entitled ‘‘The World’s Novels.” 
THE 


HE houses built by 


Dr. Paul Zucker, 
one of the __best- 
known architects of 
Berlin, reveal much that is 
new, daring, and _ original, 
even though they are free 


from the violent and defiant 
note of his more revolutionary 
colleagues. He does not 
believe in a deliberate break 
with tradition. He refuses to 
adopt the form - elements 
which are natural and essential 
to industrial or engineering 
structures, and to apply these to domestic architecture. 
This tendency, visible today in so much of the ultra- 
modern house architecture of Germany, he regards as a 
passing fashion, a revolt from the over-ornateness of a 
period devoid of a true style but abounding in bastard 
The modern Dutch masters, with their rotund 
bareness of walls, their swelling bays, heavy columnar 
effects and balloon-like metifs, do not captivate him nor 
stir him to emulation. 


forms. 
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Plans of the ground and first 


The refusal to break with tradition does not, however, 
imply the mere imitation of traditional styles. It means 
the carrying on, the adaptation, the natural and organic 
development of these. This fundamental principle expresses 
itself in most of Paul Zucker’s creations. We are able to 
follow the line or spirit of the old historical form in the 
surprising and refreshing charm of the new, and we realize 
what an innate vitality lies in those original sources which 
are still able to manifest their strength and magic in the 
strictures and masks of modern adaptations and translations. 

Paut Zucker bases his own architecture upon the fact 
that the modern man is subject to a different feeling for 


ARCHITECTURAL 





A garden view of ‘“‘ Haus Westend,” in Charlottenburg, 
Berlin. 


Scheffauer contributed a number of articles to 


REVIEW. 


space from that which domin- 
ated his ancestors, and that his 
bodily reactions to open or 
enclosed space are not the 
same as those which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, 
inspired their works. In con- 
sequence of the spatial im- 
pressions which the modern 
metropolis, with its traffic, 
speed, chaos of colours, adver- 
tisements, lighting ,crowds,etc., 
makes upon the human eco- 
nomy, we require large, clear, 
harmonious, well co-ordinated 
surfaces, clearly defined lines, and sharply accentuated 
fenestration in order to realize a house, and especially an 
interior, as an architectonic unity. Ornament and decoration 
would merely tend to obliterate or muddle such an impres- 
sion, hence it is one of Zucker’s laws to use no ornament 
In place of external ornament 
as in 


whatever on his exteriors. 
he has substituted the repetition of the same moti/s 
The same form of pilaster or window opening is re- 
In his interiors he repeats 


music. 
peated in rhythmical succession. 
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floors of ‘‘ Haus Westend.” 

the same lines and curves in the shaping of his ceilings, walls, 
panels, alcoves, and the like. The furniture he designs is also 
cast into this mould or convention, and is distinguished by a 
subtle treatment of smooth and placid surfaces, without 
carving. 

Every true architect is aware that clear and clean con- 
struction, honesty of purpose and objective fulfilment, 
taken alone and by themselves, are not sufficient to produce 
a structure which is artistically satisfying. This consumma- 
tion cannot be attained by the use or imitation of historical 


styles. A free and independent combination of separate 


forms and motifs subjected to the formative and creative 
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will of the artist’s 
imagination is the 
only way in which 
the perfect whole 
can be achieved. It 
is only then that 
architecture fulfils 
its own end and 
purpose. 

It is in his treat- 
ment of the modern 
German villa that 
the strong personal 
note of Dr. Zucker’s 
work expresses itself 
most clearly. There 
is a quiet serenity 
and assurance about 
the lines and con- 
tours, a dignity and 
aristocratic bland- 
ness of design and 
harmony of propor- 
tion which are based on faith in the noble prototype 
though this prototype is not always clearly traceable in the 
work. The spirit of a modernized and simplified baroque 
which has arisen in Germany and is beginning to make itself 
felt more and more, is also discernible in the work of this 
architect, but its whimsical its 
chinoiserie, and its playful perversities. It is in the attuned 
and modulated, the harmoniously broken line that this new 
element expresses itself in such buildings of Dr. Zucker’s as 
the ‘““ Haus Westend ”’ in Charlottenburg, Berlin. Here we 
have a stately villa with a ground plan that is deliberately 
seduced from the regular and rectangular. The central por- 
tion of the triple-membered front, with its long arches and 
tall entrance door, forms a deep concave recess. The right 
and left wings retreat from this at a fairly sharp angle, and 
the flat walls of these wings are also given a concave effect by 
the rounded, cove-like corners which enclose these facades 
as in a frame, throwing rich shadows. The rear elevation 
has the angles of the walls reversed, that is, the walls advance 
from the central tract instead of retreating from it. Here 
the central portion is convex, expanding into a huge bay on 
the ground floor, with the walls above this broken into three 
convex curves. The effect of the whole structure, seen from 
almost any angle and under 
any lighting, is one of rhyth- 
mical co-ordinated movement. 
The fixed and the confluent 
elements form an entity that 
is full of charm, poise and 
music. 

The same principle is 
applied to the interior and 
to the furniture—as, for 
example, in the wave-like 
contours of the big sideboard 
of burl walnut in the dining- 
room, or in the dressing- 
table of the cloak-room—of 
matt-ground enamelof sugar- 
bag blue with mouldings of a 
dull brown, the walls and ceil- 
ings of a delicate cobalt with 
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‘*Haus D. in Westend’’ from the road. The 


painted grey. 


even 


shorn of excrescences, 


A house at Berlin. 


Fahlem, 
the shutters are blue-green, and the roof is of a dark copper hue, 
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walls are treated in rough-grained distemper, 
The window-frames and iron railings are painted red. 





The plaster walls are ochre colour, 





PAUL ZUCKER. 13 


light airy frescoes in 
tones of ochre. The 
corner cupboards, 
the mantelpiece, the 
desk, etc., of the 
sky-lighted Herren- 
zimmer also repeat 
the same motifs, but 
never slavishly, and 
always withacertain 
bizarre freedom. 
Another striking 
villa is the “‘ Haus 
D. in Westend.” 
Here the perpen- 
dicular lines of the 
main front give 
great dignity, yet 
life and_ rippling 
movement, to the 
tall reveals, whilst 
preserving at the 
same time the serene 
monumental character of the whole. The bold threefold 
cornice with its audacious undercut contours represses and 
concludes this upward movement and the steep gables of the 
five dormers once more echo the vertical lines, at the same time 
crowning and capping these—leading them to the infinity 
of the point. Thetwo eyelid windows on the roof behind 
these dormers strike one, however, as out of key with the rest. 
Dr. Paul Zucker has also evolved a new note in the 
designing of modern shop-fronts and interiors and in the 
decoration of the small zntime theatre or fashionable café. 
His designs for the ‘‘ Etam”’ silk stocking shop, attain—_ 
despite the capriciousness of the half-Oriental, half-Gothic 
lines—a certain dignity through the fluting of the walls and 
pilasters, and the fine combination of phosphor bronze for 
the window-frames, door and plinths and the light golden 
yellow of the cement facing. The interior is a symphony 
of flowing and retracted curves and lines, as effective as 
those of a grand organ. The eye wanders in delight from 
window to wall, from wall to arches, pillars, counter and 
shelving. In the front of the Gutenberg book-shop we have 
a similar playful yet by no means wanton treatment—the 
narrow front here acquires a certain massiveness, ennobled by 
the enamelled, dull glaze of the wood—a dull, metallic green, 
The creations of this bril- 
liant Berlin architect have 
given a new and stimulating 
note to some of the finer resi- 
dential portions of western 
Berlin. His ability to com- 
bine the virtues of the 
English country house with 
the needs of the modern 
German urban villa and with 
the formal garden, whilst at 
the same time refusing to 
succumb to purely pictur- 
esque or romantic effects, is 
in itself an achievement 
which gives him an assured 
place in the circle of the real 
creators and re-creators in 
modern architecture. 








St. Alphage, 
Burnt Oak, Hendon. 
Designed by Nicholas ¢> Dixon-Spain. 





ITUATED the 

London County Council 

Watling estate at Burnt 

Oak, the Church of 
St. Alphage promises to be one 
of the most distinguished build- 
ings of its kind in north-west 
London. Lack of funds has 
delayed its completion, and for 
a time a temporary west-end 
is in use. When the west-end 
is completed it will include a 
wide, sheltered loggia, which 
will be entered from the fore- 


on 








consecrated by the Bishop of 
London on October 8 last. 


gts We venture to publish the 
278th following extract from the 
parish magazine, because we 


think it is an extraordinarily 
good expression of the spirit 
which should animate people 
who build a church; the sort 
of spirit which encourages 
and sustains the architect 
and helps him to_ produce 
his best work. We _ would 
commend this article to archi- 





court and form the main tects and laymen alike as 
entrance to the church. From a drawing by Cyril Farey. showing the right approach 
The new church stands on to architecture whether in 


high ground on a site which faces upon Montrose Avenue, 
near the Edgware Road, and has been designed to dominate 
the extensive new buildings which are growing up around it. 

A bell has been brought from St. Mark, Whitechapel, and 
installed. 

The vicarage stands on land adjoining the site of the 
church. 

The nave and chancel, of which the church consists, are 
of one width throughout, thereby giving the impression of 
great length. The completed building will be 142 ft. long, 
and the width over the side aisles will be 46 ft. Particular 
attention has been paid to the seating accommodation and 
to the convenience of circulation, no seat being more than 
fourth from a gangway. The side aisles, 
pillared and low-roofed, afford excellent 
facilities for processions, 

The under the roof are 
panelled and decorated in red, white, and 
blue. There is some excellent t{{marble 
work in the sanctuary floor. The deco- 
rative scheme for the interior includes a 
hanging Calvary, of which the back- 
ground is gold, red, and black. On either 
side of the figure of Our Lord appear 
St. Mary and St. John. 

sehind the high altar there is a sacristy, 
from which a will lead into the 
chapel when this is added. In the north 
wall is the elevated organ chamber, which 
is approached by steps from the choir 
vestry. Adjoining the choir vestry and 
immediately beneath the organ chamber 
is an apartment which may be used as 
churchwardens’ room or vicar’s study. 
The chapel will match the choir vestry 
in the design of its exterior. 

The foundation-stone of the 
was laid by the Marshal of 
Sir Hugh Trenchard. 


cross-beams 


door 








The tabernacle 
church 
the Air, 


The church was 


finished with a 





mahogany and has double doors 
The whole is solidly gilded and 
carved pelican 
“in her piety.” 


relation to a church or to any other building :— 

“It is interesting at this stage of the building when our 
church begins to take form to anticipate its finished state. 

“It is important to realize that the new church is ‘ ours’ ; 
how much or how little we may have contributed in interest 
or money individually is our personal affair; we, neverthe- 
less, are the cause of it, and it is up to us to do our part to 
make it the finest thing we can. 

“As the House of God, the best, of course, is not good 
enough; but on a lower plane we may rightly have pride 
in it as representing the parish’s visible mark of religion, its 
tribute to the good God, its conception of proper worship. 

“Now, the most important item always has been and 
always will be the altar, and the obvious 
idea would be for this and the east-end 
where it is placed to be built of the most 
precious materials and splendidly appa- 
relled. This first idea will not work, 
we have not the means, and the next 
suggestion is to find cheap imitations of 
such materials. This we will not do; quite 
why it is difficult to say, except that we 
have something in our minds which rejects 
cheap imitations. The only alternative is 
to have inexpensive but sound materials 
and use them properly and as finely as 
we can. 

“Our sanctuary, then, will be a simple 
one ; it is certain to be almost severe, but 
it should be good. 

“ A well-proportioned altar standing on 
a marble floor, behind it a semicircular 
recess of stonework flanked by lofty 
pilasters—a feature which focuses the 
whole building on the point of paramount 
interest. 

“We intend to furnish the altar with 
beautiful ornaments; indeed, it is our 
fixed resolution, no matter how bare the 


is encased in 








ST. ALPHAGE. 








Plate IV. January 1928. 


THE SANCTUARY. 


The woodwork is ef natural oak, the ornaments are gilded, and the paving of the 
quire is of Méreuil and Vaurion Roche stone 


Nicholas and Dixon-Spain, Architects. 
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Left : The arches of the organ loft and choir seating. 
The foreground (part of the sanctuary) is of black 


and white marble paving. Might: The east end, 
showing the massive communicants’ rail. The roof 


consoles are gilded, and the beam soffits are in colours. 
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A plan of the church 
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ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 





The niche is in Contarneux 


The electroliers are of oak with carved 


gilded volutes. The zeneral 
colouring isJivory 
and gold. 
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ST. ALPHAGE. 











The altar and the table are of oak, and the ornaments and cross are of gold. 


church may appear for a time, to have nothing in it which is have all been chosen 


not really good. 


“We can imagine the effect—a lofty sanctuary, an altar 


with beautiful ornaments set off 
by the towering niche with its 
delicately - moulded head. The 
general colouring is a study in 
ivory and gold, the effect impres- 
sive and austere, conveying a sense 
of that restraint and dignity which 
to us English folk is inseparable 
with what appertains to the worship 
of God. There is, however, some- 
thing new about it, new in design ; 
we want our church to be unlike 
many of the churches we know; 
above all, it must have dignity and 
be light and efficient, it must be 
within our limitations the expression 
of that ‘Ancient Beauty.’ 

“Our parish is new, our church 
is new, and the Royal Air Force 
is new; but the two things that 
matter are not new—‘life,’ the 
energizing force of all things, and 
‘God,’ the fount of that life. This 
brand-new church is the amazing 
symbol of our destiny ; the mark of 
that which has existed from all time 
and will exist to the end of time. 

“We have considered the mate- 
rials of our church, and _ these 


for their colour or texture or 


other suitability, and always with economy; but these 
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The Suspended Rood. The figure is painted flat 
on to the wood, and is ivory-white in colour, with 
practically no shadows. The background is of gold 
diaper on black, and the rays of the nimbus are red. 
The figure was painted by Miss Gertrude Halsey. 





materials themselves are extraordinarily interesting. The 


stonework is from Yonne, quarried 
in France and worked in England. 
Lovely buildings have been built 
with this same stone; among them 
the ancient abbey of Vezelay of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, and the cathedral of Auxerre 
in Burgundy. 

“It was at Vezelay that Saint 
Bernard preached the second crusade 
with, beside him, King Louis VII 
and Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

“At Vezelay Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion met the French king for the 
purpose of the third crusade-—an 
alliance which was repeated in our 
own day and which demanded the 
common sacrifice of the youth 
and manhood and womanhood of 
France and England. 

“*Quarried in France and worked 
in England’ is a symbol of that 
amity which made the nations stand 
together in the Great War. 

“When we think of these things— 
of its materials, its meaning, what 
it stands for—this new church of 
ours does not seem so very new 
after all.” 





Lanthorne House, 


Newman Street, London. 


Designed by Constantine © Vernon. 


The new galleries which 
were recently opened at 
Lanthorne House are an effort 
to give architects and others 
the right atmosphere for choos- 
ing electric light fittings. 

The architects had at their 
disposal a large area partly 
covered by buildings, and in 
planning the new galleries 
they took many of the old 
party walls as a guide or 
framework on which to build. 
This undoubtedly gave charac- 
ter to the plan of the galleries, 
for many of the quaint corners 
and vistas are due to the 
earlier buildings on this site. 

There are several unique 
features in the design, includ- 


ing vistas through many 
rooms which have _ been 


schemed in adtfferent styles. 
From the main entrance in 
Newman Street one can see 
through a lobby to a broad 
gallery on a lower level, at 
the farther end of which a 
wide opening leads to the 
staircase hall. <A bridge and 
three further sleps have to be 
negotiated in the length of this 
view, and the vista 1s obtained 
by the planning of all open- 
ings on an axial line from 
the entrance doors. The statr- 


case hall is perhaps the chief 
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itself to all the well-known 
stock mouldings and clichés 
of that period, then a per- 
manent form of decoration 
might be possible. In other 
words, the spirit and not the 
letter of the style was to be 
observed, and in this wav 
cach yvoom was decorated. 
All the fittings, whether Tudor 
ironwork, Dutch or Jacobean 
chandeliers, lustres of the 


Left e 


AN OF THE GROUND FLOOR 


Right : 
PLAN OF THE BASEMENT. 


voom in the building, being 
the centre from which all the 
valleries ave reached. In the 
hall there are four great 
candelabra, inspired by, but 
not copied from, antique 
models, especially of those 
engraved by Piranest, Henry 
Moses, and others. 

From the staircase hall 


four openings lead to galleries 


designed in other styles, and 


from this position a number 


of lights can be seen. How 
much of the effect of distance 
ts due to the different levels, 
and how much to the innumer- 
able cross-lights, is difficult to 
sav. But the sense of space 
and atriness 1s not an imagin- 
ary one, as the actual distance 
between the fittings proves. 
The style or period in which 
ihe various showrooms were 
carried out was decided in 
relation to needs. Unless the 
decoration was to be in the 
nature of stage scenery which 
could be changed every few 
vears, it would be impossible 
to design rooms which would 
harmonize with the fluctua- 
tions of fashion. But if a 
style could be found which 
suggested the atmosphere of 
some pertod—say Empire or 
Adam—without commitiing 
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Plate V. 
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Above. 

A SHOW WINDOW FRONT- 
ING NEWMAN STREET. 
The framing is of Englishoak, and 
the lettering is applied on to 
bronze and is vermilion in colour 


eighteenth century, Louts- 
Philippe torchéres, Queen 
Anne sconces, or fittings of 
other periods, were set in 
suttable surroundings. 

It was realized that style 
and pertod fittings, though 
still in vogue, might not 
necessarily be as popular at 
some time in the future. The 
present, as many architects 
now feel, is a_ transttional 
time. There are not wanting 
signs that a quiet and. bloed- 
less revolution 7s pending, if 
not already in full swing, 
against the more rigid forms 
of style and period. Manu 
facturers and firms who have 
a past of well over a century 
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Below. 
THE MODERN FRENCH 
SHOWROOM. 
Carried out in a scheme of grey- 
green stippled motif, with bronze 
detailing. 


ought not to be less competent 
to deal with these changes 
because of their expertence. 
They were successful when 
candles were given up for 
gas, and what they did in 
the reign of George III can 
be repeated. 

Those interested in the old- 
time lamps of our forefathers 
should see the exhibition of 
Vessels of Light which has 
heen inaugurated in the base- 
ment. Here are assembled in 
a suitable environment about 
200 old lamps—probably the 
first exhibition of its kind. 
This unique exhibition ts to 
he continued until the end of 
the present month. 
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The British Bank of South America. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Designed by Prentice and Floderer. 


This building 1s 
situated in the centre 
of the business part 
of the City of Sao 
Paulo, in the Rua Al- 
vares Penteado. The 
ground floor and 
mezzanine is occupied 
by the bank, and 
the four upper floors 


are let as _ offices. 


This dual purpose of 


the building 1s accen- 
tuated on the front 
by the banking hall 
being set back from 
the street line in 
contrast with the side 
entrance to the upper 
floors, and also by 


THE 
MAIN ENTRANCE 
DOORWAY 


ES i 














the treatment of the 
lower part of _ the 
building in polished 
granite, while the upper 


floors are treated in 


cement plastering, the 
mixture containing a 
proportion of marble 
dust. The — granite, 
which was imported 
from Europe, ts of a 
warm shade of dove 
grey with a_ black 
base, and is treated in 
very simple and severe 
lines, the predominant 
decoration being pro- 
vided by the wrought- 
iron gates and win- 
dows. The banking 


Below : 
THE PUBLIC SPACE 
IN 


THE BANKING HALL. 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
AND WINDOWS OF 
THE BANKING HALT. 


hall is lit by a large centre 
voof-light, and also by clere- 
story lights from the back 
area, the principal require- 
ment being ample light and 


ventilation for the whole of 


the floor space. The decora- 
tion of the banking hali is 
carried out in the panelling, 
counter work, and fixed fur- 
niture of imbuva wood, the 
design being extremely simpie 
and arranged to give full 
value to the very beautiful 
vein of this wood, which can 
be compared to Circassian 
walnut. The counter grill 
in wrought iron is of an 
original and decorative design, 
painted dark blue with antique 
gilt ornaments which form a 
fine contrast to the warm tone 
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Below : 
THE DOORWAY 
OF THE 
TENANTS’ ENTRANCE. 


of the woodwork. The floor 
of the public space ts carried 
out in terrazzo in shades of 
vellow and green. Behind the 
public space and under the 
back mezzanine are situated 
the private rooms of the 
managers. These are also 
decorated in panelling in 
imbuva wood, carried out 
almost entirely without mould- 
ings, in veneered panels in 


five thicknesses, the decora- 


tion depending on the grain 
and colour of the wood. The 


furniture was designed by 


the architects. The upper 
floors have been built as large 
open spaces, amply lit and 
ventilated, which can _ be 
divided according to the re- 
quirements of the tenants. 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 
In Continuation of “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 
A Survey of Seventeenth- & Eighteenth-Century English 
Domestic Architecture. 
The Staircase at No. 44 Great Ormond Street. : 
By Tunstall Small & Christopher J. Woodbridge. 


—_— —~ 





' 
I 
A DETAIL OF THE BALUSTRADE MOULDING. 
Nore.—A description of the staircase, accompanied by a photograph and a measured drawing of the 
balusters, was published in last month’s issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. _ Illustrations of 
the exterior of this house appeared in the issues for October and November last. 
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Recent Acquisitions | 
By the Public Collections. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 








The Bright Cloud. 


A NEW SAMUEL PALMER. 


This notable example of the artist's work, which has been acquired by the 
British Museum, is a brush drawing in sepia, and may be seen amongst the 
drawings of the Art-Collections Fund. 

Samuel Palmer, landscape painter and etcher, was born in London on January 
27, 1805. In 1819 he was exhibiting both at the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution. Shortly afterwards he became intimate with John Linnell, who gave 
him excellent counsel and assistance, and was introduced by him to Varley, 
Mulready, and, above all, to William Blake, whose strange and mystic genius 
had the most powerful effect in impressing on Palmer’s art its solemn and poetic 
character. Palmer’s studies at this period were interrupted by an illness which 
led to a residence of seven years at Shoreham, Sussex. Here the artist sought a 
closer acquaintance with nature, and the characteristics of the scenery of the 
district are constantly recurrent in his works. Among the more important 
productions of this period are The Bright Cloud and The Skylark. Jn 1839 
Palmer married a daughter of Linnell’s. The wedding tour was to Italy, 
where he spent over two years in study. Returning to London he was, in 1843, 
elected an associate and in 1854 a full member of the Society of Painters in 
Watercolours. In 1853 he was elected a member of the English Etching Club, 
and his work with the needle is no less individual and poetic than his work with 
the brush. In 1861 Palmer removed to Reigate, where he died on May 24, 188r. 














Londoniana. 

Foreword : The Squares : The 
London Topographical Society: 
The Marriage of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


“HE reproductions of Tallis’s Street Views having 
been continued for a long period in the REVIEW, it 
has been decided to vary the contents of the pages 
they occupied. It is, I may say parenthetically, 
in contemplation to re-issue a selection of them 

in book form; but whether this is done or not will depend 
largely on the response made to the suggestion, and I may 
add that if any readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
care to write to me at g Queen Anne’s Gate and state their 
opinions I should be very glad to hear from them. Roughly, 
the scheme would be to publish, say, the first twenty-two sets of 
elevations, with my notes and a general introduction giving a 
complete account of all that is known regarding the original 
publication, etc., of these precious and exceedingly rare docu- 
ments on the London of a century ago. Then, if the reception 
accorded them is sufficiently encouraging, to follow this up 
by three further parts, each of twenty-two numbers, making 
in all the eighty-eight elevations which Tallis is known to have 


issued. The price would probably be about half-a-guinea a 
section. I may say that a complete set of the originals, even 


when they can be found, which is very rarely indeed, would 
cost many pounds. Indeed, I should say that a complete set 
in fine state would not be dear at £50, so scarce are they and at 
long last so recognized as invaluable topographical documents 


In the meanwhile the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
has arranged to allocate a page to my use, in which under the 
general title of Londoniana (the word is a rather clumsy one 
perhaps, but my own choosing, as I could not think of any 
other single one which would be as all-embracing as I want this 
to be) I shall hope, each month, to introduce to the reader 
either a single article on some place or object of special interest 
connected with London, or several paragraphs dealing with 
different subjects, but all allied to the same prolific theme. 
What will be dealt with will depend on circumstance and 
opportunity. Indeed, anything, so long as it is not too 
well known to become hackneyed, even if it be concerned 
with Hackney, will be welcome. A disappearing landmark, a 
little-known picture, an old photograph, or an old book, or 
what not, will give me the opportunity of disporting myself on 
this page, so long as I am able to fill it with satisfaction and 
interest. Current events, too, will not necessarily be debarred ; 
and if my readers like to communicate any interesting facts, 
or write seeking information, I will pass on the former and do 
my best to answer the latter. 

* * i 

If I may, I should like to say here a word or two with regard 
to my attitude towards certain subjects connected with London, 
on which there are differences of opinion, but about which frank- 
ness is particularly desirable. In the first place, this question 
of the preservation of the squares which is appearing in the 
Press at intervals, like a rocket that has failed to go off success- 
fully at first, and keeps popping about here and there in a rather 
aimless way. Well, for what my opinion is worth, I think that 
by every means possible the squares should be preserved in 
their integrity. From the point of view of health, they are 
invaluable; from an historical standpoint, they are of special 
interest; and they differentiate London, more than anything 
else, from Continental capitals. Besides which, they are, and 
should remain, the inalienable possession of the houses which 
surround them, whose owners or tenants have paid indirectly 
for the air-space which they afford. Preserve them certainly ; 
but throw them open to all and sundry, no! We have in London 
more parks and open spaces than any other city can boast of, 
and considering their size and their varied positions, in the 
north and south, east and west, they afford all the amenity for 
the general public which is necessary or can possibly be required. 
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I have said this because I know that there are those who (not 
living in the squares themselves) advocate the throwing open 
of the centre gardens. To one like myself (who also does not 
live in a square) this would be to do a grave injustice to such as 
do, and who, as I have said, pay in rent and rates for the privilege. 
As to whether they choose or not to use these centre gardens, is 
nothing to the point. They have selected their houses because 
they enjoy an open space, or because from their windows a calm, 
tidy area of greenery can be seen. Open the gardens to the 
public, and although the space would still be there it would be 
before long spoilt and untidy. The Italian public is not so 
regardless of its privileges as is our own in such matters, but in 
Florence there is a square (it is the only one on the Continent 
similar to ours that I know of)—the Piazza d’Azeglio—which ts 
open to all and sundry, and—well, if you would like the London 
squares to look like it does, all you have to do is to throw them 
open. I yield to no one in my wish for the betterment and 
amenities of those who have no outlet of this kind, but the parks 
are all men’s, and when you shut them up it will be time to talk 
of throwing open the central gardens of the squares. 

* * *k 

Another subject about which I should like to say a word is 
the way in which interesting and often historic structures are 
being destroyed, apparently without anyone or any body con- 
nected with London being even apprised of their intended demoli- 
tion. Not so long ago I happened quite by chance to be passing 
through Russell Square, and was amazed to see that fine 
Georgian mansion, Baltimore House, in an advanced state of 
ruin. It had been built in 1763 for the last Lord Baltimore, who 
was tried five years later for decoying here a young millincr 
named Sarah Woodcock. After- 
wards the place became the 
residence of the Duke of Bolton, 
and was renamed after his title ; 
later Lord Loughborough lived 
here; and on one occasion 
George III and Queen Charlotte, 
on their way to the Foundling 
Hospital, dined here with him. 
In the early years of the nine- 
teenth century Talfourd occu- 
pied the place. So that it could 
boast of sufficient associations 
to make it memorable, besides 
the fact that it was adorned by 
the delicate work of the Adams’. 
And only the other day I ob- 
served, to my surprise, that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s famous “‘ bow 
window house”’ in Tilney Street, overlooking Dorchester House, 
was in ruins, and by now will, no doubt, be no more. It was in 
its drawing-room that she was married to George Prince of 
Wales in 1785, and here, in 1800, after a temporary estrange- 
ment, a reconciliation took place between them. Thus it was 
a building that enters into the history of this town, for it was 
the only private house in which an heir to the throne has been 
married, just as Norfolk House is the only one where an heir 
to the throne has been born. Surely in such cases as these 
some general notification should be made of an_ intended 
destruction, if only to give at least a chance of something 
being done to avert the loss of an historic landmark. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house in 
Tilney Street 


I have a small space left on this page, and in it I should like 
to bring to the notice of those readers who are interested in 
London the excellent work done by the London Topographical 
Society. This body, which is so modest a one that it does not 
advertise itself, has for years been engaged in reproducing 
famous old plans and rare views of the city, and it proceeds in 
this good work with unabated vigour. It is accustomed each 
year to issue one or more plans and at intervals an illustrated 
record containing much that could hardly be found elsewhere, 
bearing on the London of the past. The papers are written by 
experts, and, with such plans as may be published, the volume 
is issued to members, whose sole liability is a guinea a year. 
All further information can be had of H. G. Head, Esq., the 
secretary, 40 Baker Street, W. 

BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 


_ 
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Exhibitions. 


Beaux Arts Gallery 


The Halcyon Club : 


Gieves Gallery : The Royal Institute of 
Oil Painters : The Raeburn Gallery. 


Beaux Arts Gallery, 7 Bruton Street, Bond Street, W. 
Paintings and Watercolour Drawings by Stanley Grimm, and Bronzes 
and Pottery by R. F-. Wells.—The posters on the sandwich-board 
man, advertising Mr. Stanley Grimm’s exhibition, gave such a 
sense of his quality as to easily attract us inside. 

The exhibition does not somehow live up to the suggestion of 
the posters. One quickly singled out a few things and looked 
with interest at the rest. But after a little while, although three 
or four remained interesting, the general show flopped rather 
badly. There is not enough thought behind the slightness of 
the means employed : surely the less manual work put into a 
painting, the more force and clearness are required. The more 
attenuated the material means used, the more packed with mean- 
ing must they be. Mr. Grimm’s slim style is not the sort with 
which to beat the air. 

In most of his works there is also a lack of thematic material. 
Having spotted something that is pictorially effective, he is 
inclined to play it for something more than it is worth: for 
instance, the triangular-shaped sails of the fishing boats, which 
are used so many times that their artistic flavour is lost. The 
sameness of shapes and the repetition of the compositions are 
also in evidence in his flower-pieces. 

But in spite of these things Mr. Stanley Grimm is a very 
talented painter, and I would be the last to discourage his splendid 
freedom in the use of paint : but his subjects must be either more 
interesting in themselves or his vision of what they are meant 
to convey must be more vivid; he is sometimes inclined to think 
that swirls of paint will perchance produce some happy results. 
This does sometimes happen, but never will to the extent that 
an idea clearly realized before the brush is applied to the canvas 
can do. 

Although in the faces of his portraits there is often a sensitive 
modelling and sometimes they have character and vitality, 
the bodily parts are often lacking in weight, being as it were full 
of nothingness. 

Is it that he paints his sitters’ faces from life and then puts 
in the rest from memory? If he paints from memory, every 
part should be similarly painted; as they are at present, some 
parts are obviously realistic and others imaginative. He is 
inclined to be over-emphatic in the use of black, which is valuable 
only if used sparingly and in the right place and in the right 
proportion. 

In the upstairs gallery there was also an exhibition of the 
pottery of Mr. It. F. Wells. Mr. Wells has behind his work the 
advantages of a sculptor’s training; the shapes he uses in his 
vases and bowls have in them careful consideration and thought, 
and are expressed with an understanding of the value of 
proportion. 


The Halcyon Club, Cork Sirect, Bond Sireet,W. Exhibition 
of Oil and Tempera Paintings by Miss Angela Latham Gibbons. 
Miss Gibbons’s desire and bent are towards decoration, but she 
has not yet found a satisfactory formula that will definitely 
separate her works from what may be called large easel pictures. 
They are not yet schemed so that they lie flat upon the wall ; 
her landscapes and studies of trees are fairly faithful replicas of 
things seen. She has not yet completely learned to select her 
shapes and patterns and colours; her eye is too much fascinated 
by outside things; she must harness her means to express 
outwardly what she feels inwardly, and not allow herself to be so 
dominated from without. 

Evidences of an emergence into more decorative and plain 
spaces are apparent here and there ; and when she has subdued 
a certain exuberance of style and learned to mix her colours 
thoughtfully within a scale deliberately determined beforehand 
and has not left too much to chance, her work will gain very 
much in clearness and conviction. 


Some of her tempera portraits done in the traditional manner 
utilizing a green base, are very well carried out, with a sound 
appreciation of the uses of this method. The best of these was 
“ Peter M. S. Latham ” (3), which is well spaced and is generally 
a satisfactory composition as a whole, and the details are well 
done. Some of her other portraits were rather faulty in com- 
position—a defect which all the love and care put into detail 
will not efface. 

There is apparent in this painter’s work an enthusiasm which, 
when curbed and guided in a direct line, should produce interesting 
results. 


Gieves Gallery, 22 Old Bond Street, W.1. Ozls, Watercolours, 
Woodcuts, and Tableaux in Painted Wood by Joan Ellis and M. 
M. Ballance—These two artists’ works are distinctly different in 
character and aims. Those by Miss Ballance are what is termed 
“commercial art,’’ that is to say their efficient workmanship 
allures the eye, but they do not give out anything beyond this 
rather superficial attraction. On the other hand, Miss Joan 
Ellis’s works are less commercial but more interesting. She does 
her work because she must and will and not with an eye, as it 
were, specially directed towards the box office. 

Her wood engravings are very good in their way, but the 
subjects are too similar to many other wood engravings that 
appear in exhibitions from time to time—Biblical subjects with 
an affected simplicity which is conveyed rather obviously by 
varied angularities in the drawing. They have no particularly 
deep religious significance, and surely this should be the only 
reason for doing such things. 

Of Miss Ellis’s oil paintings, ‘‘ Reclining Nude ”’ (51) is well 
painted, and her “ Little Girl’’ (43) is attractive for its simple 
treatment. 

The tableaux in painted wood were rather commonplace. 
Very little attempt appeared to have been made to simplify 
natural shapes into amusing toy forms, but the figures and other 
objects were only more or less naturalistic forms in miniature. 


The Royal Institute of Oil Painters, 195 Piccadi.ly, W.1. 

The forty-fourth exhibition was well up to its own average. 
There was the usual display of clever handling of paint and the 
pretty stories told in paint, which still seem to hold a certain 
section of the public. 

Among painters of more solid achievements is Mr. P. H. 
Padwick, whose landscapes are based upon solid principles and who 
has set himself a very high standard which, even if on rather old- 
fashioned lines, he is able consistently to maintain; Mr. Osmund 
Pitman is another painter who is a craftsman and knows his job. 
Mr. F. W. Elwell’s ‘“‘ The Market Cross, Beverley ’’ (382) has a 
certain amount of distinction, and Mr. John Simmons’s “ A 
Café—Chardaia "’ (360) is an attractively spontaneous sketch. 


The Raeburn Gallery, 48 Duke Street, S.W.1. Flower 
Paintings by Mr. William A. Chase.—These flowerpieces were 
cleanly painted and objective in effect; that is, they were 
flowers first, last and all the time. Mr. Chase is concerned only 
about depicting groups of flowers much in the way lovers of 
flowers would do if they could. These pictures would supply 
successfully in a synthetic manner a want during the season when 
flowers are unobtainable, and might therefore appeal to many in 
this way. 

Mr. Chase is an efficient craftsman with a frank outlook, 
able to set down very clearly objects which appear in his line of 
vision. His point of view is pleasant and unsordid ; and there is 
in his work no (to some) troublesome wrestling with any artistic 
problems; it can therefore be enjoyed without any disturbing 
thoughts in this direction. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Sir Jeremy Furnisheth hys House. 


Edited by R. 


Gordon Stark. 


IN VIEW OF THE FACT THAT THE TREND OF FASHION HAS RECENTLY GIVEN 
A GREAT IMPETUS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL OF MODERN 
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JRNITURE IN THE FACE OF VERY FIRM OPPOSITION BY “YE ANTIQUE,” THIS 
RAGMENT OF DIARY, RECENTLY DISCOVERED UNDER THE MOST CURIOUS 
RCUMSTANCES BY MR. GORDON STARK, WILL BE OF PECULIAR INTEREST, 
‘URNISHING, AS IT DOES, YET ANOTHER CORROBORATION OF THE OLD SAYING, 


“FOLLIES AND FASHIONS TRIP THEIR ANTIC TRAIN 
STOP BUT TO CHANGE THEIR DRESS—THEN ROUND AGAIN.” 


NOTE BY THE ORIGINAL EDITOR. 

Sir Jeremy Fulpurse having amassed a mighty fortune in 
supplying Victuals to Oliver’s Troopes during the period of the 
Warres waged against His Sacred Majesty Charles I hath, through 
the recognition of the saide Oliver at the beginning of hys Protec- 
torate, been enabled with Honour and no small Comfort to retire 
to the Lordship of the Manor of Cufflington in the County of Essex, 
ancient seat of the Loyalist family of Langnez whose hystoricalle 
House, grievously hurt by Stege in the saide Warres and since by 
order slighted, he hath been compelled to upbuild again whole with 
the aide and by the direction of one Inigo Jones, an Architect of no 
little standing at this time and now coming towards the end of hys 
Days. The following Extract hath been taken from hys Diary 
wherein he did commit to writing the Thoughts and Actions, both 
greate and smalle, of hys Everyday Life. It showeth the difficulties 
with which he doth come to an understanding with hys Lady and 
hys daughter Letitia anent the subject of Furniture fitting to hys 
new Abode, and of hys Bewilderment therein. 


OW, God be thanked, is the Roof at last fixed 

upon my new House at Cufflington and Ann my 

wife made thereby.a little more chearfull at the 

news. It hath been in truth an Owl’s age in the 

building and myself have had to bear the bitter 
upbraidings for ye delayes whyche rather should have been 
heapt upon Mr. Jones, ye Architect. But he too venerable and 
old to playe much upon and liketh Reproofe but little; and 
is, besides, but seldom seen. 


Did visit the new House at Cufflington and found Workmen 
in great numbers to be plastering of Walls and ceilings and 
laying down of floors. A busy scene; which did give me much 
Satisfaction. My wife, Ann, not pleased nevertheless with the 
Progresse and impatient to see more accomplysht, sayth she did 
notice that only but half the men to be working at one time. 


My wife did broach to me this day ye Subject of Furniture for 
Cufflington Manor and mighty exercised is shee to do ye right 
thynge, as indeed so am I, that all may looke well and befitting 
our Statioun. Mr. Jones hath offerred to help and advise in the 
schemes of Decoration, to designe the Chairs and Tables and 
devise new Ideas that shall be well-made and cunning and all in 
keeping with ye new Style. But my Lady she hath tired, sayth 
she, of the old man and will have none of him. Hath he not 
already, she asks, caused us to pay double of what first he said 
for the Jobbe ? 


It is in truth high time to think of the Furnishynges, for from 
my town house is there little to spare. But in what Style it shall 
be done, God knows, for on all sides they tell me different and 
betwixt them all I know not what is best nor which is most wise 
and which most foolish. Ann, my wife, sayth it is most genteel 
to furnish with ye Antick as we have seen in the home of my 
Lord C’adoodle. And in sooth it doth give to one a proper Ayre 
when he seeth the ancient tables and chairs that have been 
handed down from illustrious Ancestors standynge in their old 
accustomed Places. And since I have caused my new Family 


Armes to be put about in divers places in ye house to please 
poor Ann, perhaps ‘twould be most fittinge, yet have I Qualmes ; 


for my good friend, Mr. Joshua Odsbottle, who hath a great 
knowledge in these matters, informed me but yesterday what a 
great price was set upon the Antient, if it be well made, and | 
think now that it be beyond my purse. 


Letitia hath a notion of some new furniture all made, she says, 
most strong and beautiful which hath greatly taken her Fancie, 
the designs of which are most fitting, thinks she, for a new House. 
My wife Ann doth however oppose all such newfangled notions. 
Letitia opines it is most reasonable cheap—cheaper and more 
lasting than the antient; and if ’tis not yet the Fashion, shall 
soon become so, whiche I think may well be. 


Lady Fulpurse spake privily to me this morning that I should 
hearken nought to Letitia but that she must have Antick in her 
house like any other County Lady. This afternoon came Letitia 
and spake privily to me that my Lady Morton that is a woman 
of Fashion and Taste (albeit my wife hath quarrelled with her 
and calleth her an arrogant and insolent Nothing) hath furnished 
two whole rooms with new designs made out of Walnut tree and 
that this Style is all the rage and we ought not to stay crawling 
but move quickly with the times. But Ann, to whom I did 
impart these newes, sayth that what Lady M. doth that will she 
take good care herself not to do. But nevertheless I see that 
she is a little shaken though not admitting it, and doth bully 
me the more in consequence so that this evening I did hie me to 
Joshua and he to tell me that it is easy to satisfy both Wife and 
Purse for that there be a man he wots of that doth very faithfully 
copy models from the Antick even to the very Worms and the 
working with an Adze. So that a man shall not know one from 
another least of alla woman. Also that this Hum Bug doth tell 
tales of where he hath gotten these treasures—from the homes 
of the Nobility and such like stories most of which be false though 
sound they never so credible, but not to believe him, and beat 
him down in price till he do sell at little more than the cost of new. 
Yet Odsbottle warneth me that the objection be he useth rotten 
Wood of purpose to deceive and that hys Furniture therefore 
can last but little time. 


To my new house where did find but little done more than was 
in my last visit excepting that the boards to have shrunk and 
cracks showing in the door panels; which did make me mighty 
wroth with Mr. Jones that he not kept stricter watch on the 
quality of the Wood. 

* * * 

A cold raw morning wh. did incline me against venturing out, 
for that being a Martyr to the Rheumaticks I were safer within- 
doors, more particularly as there seemeth like to be a thick Fogge 
to come down. But my wife says she is in haste to settle upon 
ye furniture for Cufflington, though I tell her for sure that the 
House will ne’er be finished so soon as she thinks. However, 
she full of unreasonable Hope and moreover hath made an 
appointment with M. Fécoldi the Dealer whom Odsbottle did 
tell me of. So on with my thick Coate and Letitia with us. 
On our way did meet with Master Christopher Wren a young 
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man lately from Oxford that is said to be possesst of great Taste 
and Learning; so presst him that he would come along with us 
and help us with Advice the most fyttinge. But ye Fogge coming 
on very thicke now we did think better to turn homewards all 
together. Master Wren discourseth much upon ye new Mode 
that now coming in of makynge Furniture of Walnut wood and 
saith it do make a very pretty Showing, and that the fashion 
have come newly from France and the Flemings. We hear also 
of some tables lately seen with special quaint and dainty Legs 
and Feet that be copied from the Spaniard yet in the copying 
have somehow taken on, sayth he, an English homely look so 
that they seem not too strange and foraigne amongst their 
fellows of English origin. Letitia is all agog and agreeth openly 
with every word of Master Christopher who thinks with her that 
our Furnishings should be @ la moderne and speaketh anon of 
some pleasant Chairs he hath lately seen a-building by some 
English Master Craftsman whereof the Seats and Backs be not 
of hard wood but, being stufft with Horsehair and covered over 
with foreign Leather most gayvly coloured, do be amazing soft to 
sit upon. And of some that be with seats and backs worked 
criss-cross in Cane pared thin—Day-chairs they are called, and 
seemingly most comfortable to repose in. He spake also of a 
Love-seat made for two to sit together and stufft with hair which 
caused Letitia to blush and turn away her head. 


Letitia plagues me to take her at once to see ye new Furniture 
described by Master Wren and in truth the idea of seats so 
comfortable liketh me well, but Ann my wife doth stoutly refuse 
to hearken to such modern Notions and sweareth she will have 
none but genuine Heirlooms in her house even such as hath my 
Lady C’adoodle up at the Hall yonder. And for Peace’s sake 
I did promise she should have what she would and each piece 
carved with the date and the name of our illustrious Ancestor 
from whom it hath descended and all to agree with the Portraits 
she did lately purchase from the Jew to hang upon the walls. 
This I said with a sly wink at Letitia, which did cause my Lady 
Fulpurse to thump with her Fist upon the Table and call me a 
Fool. Then asks Letitia of her Mother, if she wishes for to furnish 
in the Antick, were it not better, since the house is built in the 
Italian style, to look out for examples of old Roman and 
Greek chairs, tables, &c. This in a spirit of Banter which albeit 
I did not approve and did therefore a little rebuke her, the arch 
minx. But for her part, continueth she petulantly, she would 
rather have chairs that were comfortable and tables that would 
stand on four stout legs and Dress-Cupboards proof against 
Moths than have our new house to be turned into a Museum of 
mouldy Worm-eaten wood ; for a home was surely meant to live 
in and not to stare at. I did here put in a word that Mr. John 
Webb (Mr. Jones his man) would be pleased himself to design 
all the furniture suitably, but Master Wren had himself advised 
against this, for that Architects, said he, do be inclined mostly 
to introduce the Motifs and Symbols of their owne Crafte into 
that of a different kind and that he fears Ionic and such-like 
pillars might too easily find their way into the legs of hys chairs ; 
and Cornices, Plinths and Mouldings adorn hys Chests and 
Cupboards that were more fitted to the shaping of Stone than of 


Wood. 


In very truth, after pondering much of the Night I am sore 
puzzled and at a Loss; but one thing is abundant clear: that 
it will come to a Tussel betwixt Ann, my Wife, on ye one hand, 
who doth so vigorously hold to the Antick at any price—(and 
whether it be true or false verilie I believe is naught to her so 
she knoweth that others know it not)—and, on ye other hand, 
my Daughter Letitia that doth hanker after what seemeth to 
me indeed most sensible, which is ye Furniture that is up-to-date 
and doth satisfy in many ways ye present Needs—especially in 
that it be more comfortable and to the Purpose, which doeth 
not so well ye old, howsoever worn and wise-looking ; nor (much 
less) ye upstart Copies of brave old Pieces that, as my Lady 
Morton sayth (according to Letitia), ape their betters but ever 
miss the mark through lack of inbred Thought and Feeling. 
And also in Human Affairs I do think that this be true. But 
poor Ann was ever so; fast-sticking to ye Past and fearful of 
what is newe, lest it should turn to be in the end but a Butterfly 
Fancie. Herein doeth she wrong in too much retarding the 
upward Trend of Things, as I think. ~ 


Sir Jeremy Furnisheth hys House. 


We did this forenoon set out to M. Fécoldi his Shoppe in 
divided frames of Minde, each thinking something different and 
myself uncertain of what might in truth be best. And here did 
see many notable examples of ancient Furniture, one in particular 
which did mightilie please us all being a massive carved Buffet 
in Oak with divers woods inlaid, tempo Henry viii, said to have 
come lately out of the family of More that was an ill-fated Chan- 
cellor of that time. This I should have purchased, but the price 
asked (L40) out of all reason ridiculous; and so to the less ex- 
travagant Pieces wh. M. Fécoldi showed with much zeal, fondling 
them as they were beloved Possessions and he loth to part with 
them except asa Favour. Yet giving an exact date to each and 
the great man to whom it belonged by which methought him an 
artful Rogue, for that Odsbottle did privately whisper me they 
had mostly been made but lately and of the adze marks scarce 
any he thought were more than 3 years old. Whereat I did think 
of a Quip which did mightily amuse me at the time, for, turning 
to Fécoldi when he was showing my Wife a leg of a table full of 
holes which, said he, did fully prove its hoary Age and did come 
out of ye house of Cardinal Beaufort in Henry vi his reign, I 
asked him if those be all true Angevin Worms that had made those 
holes and he to assure me most truly they were. I answer that 
I hope they be now most truly dead, which he to assure me they 
are and buried too. Whereat some laughter but not so great as 
methought my Joke did warrant. Though later Joshua Odsbottle 
tells me I did mistake in thynkynge Henry vi to be Plantagenet. 


Newes today that Mr. Inigo Jones is dead and ye house not 
finished yet which is an ill Thought. 


Mr. John Webbe sent word that he would complete ye Jobbe, 
but Lord knowes whether ye speed of ye work will thereby 
increase or rather on the other hand diminish. 

* * * 

So, God be thanked, all is settled at last anent the Furniture 
which waits upon the finishing of ye House. The best Bedcham- 
ber shall be in ye true style of early Tudor, though much against 
the advice of Mr. Wren who liketh not revivals in Gothic. My 
Wife’s and my Bedchamber to be richly carved and ornamented 
with inlay woods after ye manner of Q. Elizabeth. The Dining 
Hall to be of date James I, having a big oaken Table that can be 
lengthened at will to twice a man’s height if more to dinner; 
the legs fat and shapely and carved with leaves. Ye chairs to 
match shall (to my sorrow) be of hard wood as to the seats. Yet 
I will bethink me to have a soft Coussin for my own to sit upon 
it. So, thinketh Ann my wife, shall we dine in as great style as 
my Lord and Lady C’adoodle whose table is but 10 ft. at the 
longest. All these will Fécoldi make for me for a moderate sum 

“ procure’’ he said at first till I told him I knew hys Game and 
though he could deceive my wife he was not to try to deceive 
me and so we came to terms. Letitia by my entreaty hath been 
permitted to furnish her Chamber above stairs in her own way 
and hath chosen, with Mr. Wren’s help, a few pieces of pleasing 
pattern in Walnut so that I think ’twill be the most comfortable 
Room to be thought on. 

x * * 

Today comes heavy newes that my fine House in Cheap Side 
hath been burnt quite to ye ground and no stick left upright. 
A woeful calamitous Day! Ann, my wife, not to be consoled 
for the loss, though I tell her that Christopher—(that hath newly 
become related to us through ye Marriage of his Sister to Richard 
Fishburne whereby I am become to him in sort an Unkle, whose 
Father was Dean of Windsor and a very notable man and whose 
Unkle a Bishop; a comfortable thought, for he is also a young 
man thought greately of both at Oxford and’ at Court)—he shall 
build it up afresh and more beautiful than before, having great 
skill as an Architect. Letitia is, I think, secretly pleased at ye 
thought and will choose, she says, a housefull of ye most beau- 
tiful Furniture in Walnut designed by ye new and comfortable 
School; yet will she not have it of that gay and sumptuous 
luxury which findeth vogue at King Charles his Court which, she 
saith, is not for the likes of us that should remember well our 
Statioun and not give up in a thoughtless moment our old 
Puritan Ideals to go hob-nobbing all suddenly with the wanton 
French Fashions. Against which (I know not why, save that 
Women will show contrarious Natures) her Mother doth show a 
most violent disagreement 
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VERY art has its own 

peculiar and individual 

quality. The art of painted 

furniture has a_ touch 

of romance and adven- 
ture too, for we feel its quality 
of potential changeableness. 

If you are an inconstant lover 
you can change your whole 
surroundings with the touch of 
the wizard paintpot, and a room 
which has been filled with a horrid 
dingy brown, or a slatey gloom, 
can burst into a_ spring-like 
sunshine with the help of prim- 
roses for inspiration and zinc 
yellow for performance. In 
this very brief essay I would 
only touch on a few possibilities 
and performances of painted 
furniture in the being, not in the 
making, for, though the question 
of the microscopic formation 
of linseed oil, whether lamin- 
ated or globular, its viscosity 
and so on are of heart-burning 
interest to the chemist and 
producer of painted furniture, 
it is of little interest to the 
artist and the collector. 

So then let us turn to the 
consideration of the usage of 
paint on furniture. Paint is 
generally applied to wood 
either to hide what is under- 
neath, or to embellish the 
otherwise uninteresting sur- 
face. We will deliberately 
turn our backs on the fear- 
ful possibilities of what we 
might find in the first group, 
and allow ourselves to be 
enchanted by the second. 

It is curious to think how 
few designers of painted 
furniture have thought fit 
to put their painted de- 
coration into sunk mould- 
ings, yet this of course 
allows the main body of the 
piece to be redecorated at 
will—rather like changing 
our clothes—the body re- 
mains, the character remains, 
the features remain, but 
the whole general colour 
can be repainted an indefinite 
number of times with profit 








Modern 


Furniture. 


By Prudence Mautfe. 
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Some German trays and bowls in yellow colour. 


the looking-glass is vermilion. 
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A cupboard with painted decoration by 


Maxwell Armfield. 
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and pleasure. Then the in- 
verse of this can be practised 
by the more staidly minded 
they can alter the colour of the 
mouldings only, and leave the 
main part as it was. How 
different, for instance, could a 
chest of drawers look, having 
been all its life in a grey suit 
with black lines on it, if one 
fine day we ousted the black, and 
put, say, emerald green with a 
touch of silver on the knobs. 
Why should servants and 
children be the only people 
certain of getting painted fur- 
niture in England? Painted 
furniture ought to be fo 
the most fastidious because it 
allows of the most subtle com- 
binations of colour or the most 
provocative discord, according 
to temperament. Then, too, 
paint can be applied for a life- 
time, or again, according to 
disposition, for a season only. 
Let uslook round and see what 
hasbeen done latelyin painted 
furniture. We know that Swe- 
den has been and still is the 
largest user of painted furni- 
ture. This is easily under- 
stood, as most of their timber 
is soft wood and has not a 
particularly interesting grain. 

It is a very noticeable fact 
that in almost every type of 
house in Sweden, from the 
small bourgeois’ to the rich 
banker’s, and even in the royal 
palaces, it is mostly painted 
furniture that is to be found. 
The curious thing is though, 
that most of this furniture is 
still painted white or very 
pale colours—a pale lavender, 
the same as they use on their 
Gustavsberg pottery, being a 
favourite one. 

The surface is on the whole 
good, much better than the 
Spanish, Russian, and Tcheko- 
slovakian furniture, which 
usually looks as if a child 
had applied the paint with a 
coarse fitch. 

In Sweden little effort 
has been made to decorate 
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A wardrobe in a Swedish house, fitted into A glazed hanging cupboard of German origin. 
the wall and decorated. It is of a deep blue colour. 
her 














A Swedish interior. 
By Gunnar Aspland. 
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A black and puce coloured bookcase, decorated, with 
cupboards and drawers. 


Designer : 
AMBROSE HEAI 


furniture in a modern way. Sometimes a few mouldings are 
emphasized, or a design of crossed leaves is timorously intro- 


duced, and that is all—-very 
different from their eighteenth- 
century furniture with its rich 
swags and painted scenes, perhaps 
among the most beautiful in 
Europe in their strength and 
restraint. 

Sweden’s experiments have 
taken the form of coloured stains 
of which there were such brilliant 
examples in the Gothenburg ex- 
hibition, and also a new process 
of treating the wood, generally 
oak, with one coat of colour, and 
no priming under. This gives 
an amusing emphasis to the 
grain, and necessarily leaves an 
uneven surface, but it looks very 
well in some rather large panels. 
They use this chiefly for doors, 
sometimes painting the archi- 
traves a different colour alto- 
gether. Examples of many kinds 
of experimental painting can be 
seen in Mr. Tengbom’s admirable 
Hogalid church on the outskirts 
of Stockholm. 


A painted sideboard with three cupboards. The colouring is of yellow, 
black, white, and silver. 


Designer : AMBROSE HEAL. 
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A decorated four-poster bed in parchment, green, 
blue, and puce colours. 


Designer : 


HEAI 


Next to Sweden in importance comes, I think, Austria, where 


paint is applied to a very great number of modern pieces; the 





method most employed is the 
sprayed process, and the surface 
has an almost velvet smoothness 
with a great variety of tones. 
Noticeable too is the experi 
mental quality of their work. 
One piece I particularly remem 
ber is a cupboard, the foundation 
of which is painted yellow, a 
vermilion orange has _ been 
painted over it horizontally, each 
bar being toothed with gradu- 
ated widths, so that the whole 
thing gave the impression of 
sun-crested waves. Over this, 
when the colour was not yet 
dry, a fairy had scattered a 
few grey flowers, dragging the 
vermilion orange with them, 
throwing luminous — shadows 
Very lovely, and I think not 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 
Germany, too, is doing some 
delightful experiments, of a mor 
ponderous _ kind. In Munich 
there is one shop in which all 
the furniture they sell is painted. 
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A lemon-yellow commode decorated with a prancing green hart 
stands next to a vermilion looking-glass with ivory knobs; pale 
gilded wall mirrors, with flowers on the mouldings, all give the 
idea of fairyland. 

These three countries seem to have made furniture which would 
be at home in our rooms in England; there is in it an essential 
grace of line and restraint of decoration which would marry well 
with our sober but elegant furniture of past days. 

Of the Russian, Tchekoslovakian, Serbian, Polish and Spanish 
furniture the peasant influence is still so strong that they 
would be ill at ease in our sophisticated and critical civiliza- 
tion, though they would perhaps be happy in some of our 
country cottages. 


—— 
i ieee 


The mirror is decorated in 
Chinese pink, yellow, 
and jade green. 


Designer of the mirror : NOEL SIMMONS. 


Modern French painted furniture is chiefly conspicuous by its 
absence. 

It would seem that the great French moderns are so enthralled 
by the enormous possibilities of plywood as a basis for rich veneers 
that at present they are confining their brilliant brains to the 
working out of fours de force in this medium. 

How amazing these essays are, was seen in the Paris Exhibition, 
and can be seen at any time in the shop of Ruhlmann, where 
lines of ivory, not more than a sixteenth of an inch, are set dia- 
gonally on bow-fronted veneered cabinets, as though it were 
the easiest thing in the world. 

The French also use semi-precious materials such as shagreen, 
lapis, coral and ivory inlays, which, though they hardly come 
within the limits of this article, yet will show the line along 
which these modern Frenchmen are working. 

In England, Heal’s have been doing good work in painted and 
decorated furniture for the last fifteen years or so. Some shown 
in the British Government Pavilion in Paris gave a jolly idea of 
how spring-like a room could look, given as elements lemon- 
painted furniture, with little wreaths of Botticelli-like flowers, 
treated rather modernly, in blues and greens and silvers. 

Heal’s have done some yeomen service too, in experimenting 
with combs. Instead of using the comb as in Victoria’s day to 
simulate oak or mahogany (in other words “ graining ”’) they 
have formed conventional patterns by combing two or three 
colours over the other, getting a brilliance which is almost 
like that of a shot silk. Incidentally they are the only shop 
in England that offers anything like a stock of painted furniture 


On 


Modern Painted and Decorated Furniture. 


from which one can choose straight away; this is all the more 
odd, as in Vienna and Berlin there are many such shops. 

The Powells’ work is so well known for its beauty and delicacy 
on pottery, that though there is little of it to be found on wood, 
yet their technique is so entirely at their command that they give 
a sense of pleasure whatever the medium used. They have a 
certain quality of ‘‘ Englishness ’”’ which is very admirable. 

There is also some very interesting work being done by Joseph 
Armitage, Randall Wells and Maxwell Armfield, all craftsmen 
of great sensibility. Some of Mr. Wells’ best work is on the doors 
and cupboards of his own house, and it is sad to think how few 
people have an opportunity of seeing these beautiful and delicate 
things. 





A dressing-table enamelled a bright primrose yellow and 
decorated with flower motifs. The swing mirror is also 
decorated by hand painting. 

Designer; C. A. RICHTER. 


Maxwell Armfield too has done much to his own house, besides 
many pieces of furniture for his discerning clients. He has a gift 
of treating the beasts of the field with such a sense of decoration 
that even the lion and the lamb are comfortable companions on 
his decoratively-treated furniture. 

Joseph Armitage has enriched most of his painted furniture 
with carving. Some of his mirrors are particularly lovely with 
the most exquisite and fragile flowers in sunk mouldings, while 
some are painted over a carving in high relief. 

Palmer Jones is one of the architect-designers of painted 
furniture whose grace of line is always a pleasure to see. We 
have too little work of this kind from architect-men, and we need 
discriminating patrons to encourage them to give some of their 
time to these smaller joys of life. 

Noel Simmons was a very interesting young artist, unhappily 
killed early in the war before he had time to make a great name 
for himself, but not before his promise was appreciated by the 
few who saw his work. This was reminiscent of seventeenth- 
century Chinese colouring and he made some daring and successful 
efforts at putting pink, yellow, and green together with happy 
results. There is also a host of brilliant amateurs, but their 
work hardly comes into the scope of these brief notes, though 
many of us know where to find a few delicious caskets or candle- 
sticks decorated with a grace which will give them immortality, 
notably some by Gwynne Jones, who has decorated them with 
flowers on a gold field, but these only appear as rar@ aves in the 
shows, usually already decorated with red spots, and so are put 
beyond the reach of the covetous. 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 
Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 


XXI.—A Selection of Drawing Room 
and Similar Lights. 





A pendant fitting with crystal bead “plumes” in three tiers. The dish at the bottom 
of the fitting is of slightly-toned pink glass, with a crinkled surface, set in metal frames. 


Designers and Craftsmen : BAGUES. 
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An electric light bowl 
of light green or brown glass, 
engraved with beech leaves. 
The glass attachments are also 
engraved with beech leaves. 
Designer and Craftsman ° 
RENE LALIQUE. 


Drawing’ Rocm and Similar 


A hanging fitting 
in frosted glass, 
with attachments in the 
form of wild roses. 
The cords are of silk. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
RENE LALIQuE. 


Lights. 


A pendant Designers : 
with W. Morris AND R. D. BEst. 
hanging panes 
in 
firelight glass. 


Craftsmen : 
BEsT AND LLoyp. 
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“Les Feuilles, les Fleurs,’ a modern French fitting he “ Acacia fitting, of brown frosted glass. 
in moulded glass. Each spike has on its edge a leaf design. 
Designer and Craftsman : A. SABINO Designer and Craftsman : RENE LALIQUE. 
— 
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\ crystal pendant in two tiers. 
Small lamps are enclosed in 
the angle of the “ feathers.”’ 

Designers and Craftsmen . 

BAGUES. 


\ metal and crystal 
eight-light electrolier. 
The metalwork is 
chased and engraved, 


An electric light fitting in 
wrought-iron and opaque glass 


Designer ;: EDGAR BRANDT 


Crafismen ; BRANDT’S 


The Architectural Review. 


A ceiling fitting in silvered 
steel with crystal beads 
of smoke colour. 
Designers and Craftsmen : 
BAGUES. 


and finished in 
silver. 
Designers and Craftsmen 
WARING AND GILLOW 


A Spanish lantern in cast and chased bronze, 
fitted with amber-tinted glass parels. 
Specially designed fer a Spanish room in a ship 


Designers and Craftsmen : 


WARING AND GILLOW 
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A ‘Hetre” light in grey-white. 
Each wing is engraved 
; with a pattern of beech leaves. 





A ceiling light made of 
tinted glass in three tiers of colcur: 
green, orange, and pale amber. 
Designer and Craftsman : 























: Craftsmen : 
RENE LALIQUE. Louis DERNIER AND HAMLYN., 
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An electric light pendant for the : Sf The wccedwork is decorated and 
Royal Scottish Automobile Club, IA Slee eo the metalwork gilded. 
Glasgow, made of wood, metal Architect : JAMES MILLER. 
and cut-glass crystals. Craftsmen : BROMSGROVE GUILD. 














A pendant in three tiers. ’ The bowls are coloured translucent The bowl of this fitting is of heavy cut English glass. 
glasses. The centre portion is of moulded glass The cascade The frame is of old silver metalwork ornamented with 
effect is obtained by solid glass bars. cherubs’ heads and dolphins. 
Designers and Craftsmen - BAGUEsS, Craftsmen : LouIs DERNIER AND HAMLYN. 
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\ bowl-fitting composed 
entirely of opalescent 
glass in the form of 

a shell. 


Designer and Craftsman : 


RENE LALIQUE 


The electric lamps are 
enclosed in a bowl 
of yellow silk to give a 
sunlight effect. The 


\ hanging globe in green 
engraved with mistletoe leaves < 
The berries are in reliet. 





Designer and Craftsman : RENE LALIQUE 


The Architectural Review. 


A pendant fitting of frosted 
glass. The plain glass wings are 
engraved with swallows. The 
whole is of a grey colour. 
Designer and Craftsman : 
RENE LALIQUE. 


drops and festoons 
are of crystal. 
Designers and Craftsme 
OSLER AND FARADAY. 





A cone-shaped fitting of brown 
frosted glass. The attachments 
are of silk cord. 
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An ivory, cream or amber-coloured exterior rendering of white Portland 
cement stucco adds to the beauty of a home. Given the surroundings of 
green foliage in which so many English homes are set, the colour effect is 
strikingly attractive. The colour is obtained by the use of selected sand. The 
cost is no greater—-sometimes less—than the cost of the orthodox and more 
familiar types of “‘ Atlas White”’ stucco procured by the use of coarse white 
silica sand as an aggregate. The predominant factor of value in “Atlas 
White’’ stucco—white, ivory or buff-coloured—is its permanence. Write 
for a copy of “Stucco,” the profusely illustrated book I issue to give 
architects and surveyors an idea of the range of textural effects obtainable. 
For practical purposes, see that you also get a copy of my British 
“Stucco Specifications.’’ Both can be had for the asking. 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, - 
London, W.I. 
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A WONDERFUL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


25 YEARS AGO 


a small body of British Cable Manufacturers decided 
that because it was very difficult for non-technical 
buyers to distinguish a good Rubber Insulated Cable 
from a bad cable, they would agree not to reduce the 
quality below certain specific standards. They knew 
this would leave them open to a competition on Price. 


The 





able akers ssociation 
QUALITY 
HAS WON 


—IT IS THE WORLD STANDARD 
Specify the Cable you buy 


G6 
C. IVI . A. where the highest quality is required 


Reg. Trade Mark Nos. 422219-20-21. 


G6 NONAZO 33 where a sound cable at 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 458965, moderate price is necessary 


The Design on the label is the 
Certificate of Quality. 








Members of the C.M.A. 






The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. * ee and Irwell Rubber be ie Electric Wire Co, and 
: British Insulated Cables, Ltd. o. Ltd. miths, Ltd. 
f Callender’s Cable or Construc- W. T. Henley's Telegraph Works The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 
tion Co. Lid Co. Ltd. Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 
! The Cea k FE . Cie Ce The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Copyright Ltd ore ectne a and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
i we ‘ Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
Atkinson. Pp ° 
Eaclusive The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. (formerly Western Electric Co, Ltd.). 
Members; W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Union Cable Co, Ltd. 
of the C.M.A. 








Advt. of The Cable Makers’ Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, London, W.C.2. 
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; CAFE ROYAL, REGENT STREET, W. 


Architects: Messrs. Henry TANNER. 
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Here, in the picturesque days of Anne, dotted with a few 
timbered dwellings and a village well, was a sylvan retreat. 
| To this rural spot sportsmen would betake themselves for 
, the shooting of woodcock, and at the well women would 

draw their household water and exchange village gossip, 
, and youths and maidens would meet. 


‘Today on the site of the village well is the Old Bohemian 
Café, and to the same spot come sportsmen and their 
wives, and youths and maidens, to enjoy woodcock or 
other edibles, and to exchange gossip as in days of yore. 





HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


| BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
| Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., $.W.8 
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r | Telephone: Brixton 4210 
ae HI City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul’s 


Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


JAMES WALKER 


Sculptor. 


STUDIOS: 


Stone “&) Wood Carving Fibrous Plasterwork 
(In association with Mr. Henry Priestly) 
151a Oxford Street. 56a Stebbing Street, W.11. 
Telephone : Regent 4388 Telephone : Park 8213 








WARMING REGENT STREET 
85'/, “IDEAL” i> 


\ Another striking example 
| of the general predominance 
of Ideal Warming is afforded 
by its installation in 85 per 
cent. of the new buildings in 
this “‘ First Street in Europe.” 


[DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


For Heating & H.W. Supply 





Messrs. Liberty's Ee Sé, 
3,000 sq. ft. of Ideal Hospital Radiators. 


Illustrated lists post-free 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


4 LIMITED 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1 
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Unless otherwise stated, admission is free to all public lectures and addresses given in this diary. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 2 


Records of Babylon and Assyria—I 

Arts and Customs of Ancient Kgypt—I 

Monuments of Egypt as ; 

Monuments of Assyria—-I .. kes 

Some Flemish Painters of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

Some Flemish Painters of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

French Painting 


Pictorial Values 
Oriental Pottery 
Gothic Woodwork 
Icuropean Pottery 
Coptic Tapestries 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 3 


Arts and Customs of Ancient gypt—I 
Monuments of Egypt—lI 

Monuments of Assyria—lI . se 
Arts and Customs of Ancient EKgypt—lII 
Genre Dutch, French, and English 





General Visit .. ; 

e , Admission 6d az 
French Painting—I. Admission 6d. 
Carpets ie 
english Pottery 
Tapestries is 
Japanese Pottery 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4 


A Selected Subject ‘ 
Greece (Crete and Mycena 
ly Age of Italy (Etruscans, et 
and Arts of the Dark Races-—I 
Painters of Fifteenth-century Florence 





Blake—Rossetti—Burne- Jones 


Metalwork 
nglish Ft 






‘alk to Childre1 
Iiveryday Things in the Middle Ag 
By Mr. and Mrs. C. H. B, Quennell 


rHURSDAY, JANUARY 5 
Origins of European 
Early Age of Italy (J 
Karly Britain—I 

\ Selected Subject 
Some Master Painters 





. ‘ Admission 6d 
Some Recent Paintins 


French Painting—II 
Ironwork 3 
Kicclesiastical Metalwork 
Stained Glass 

Precious Stones 

Chinese Bronzes 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 6 
Early Greece (Crete and Mycena 
How the Bible C Down to Us 
Greek and Rom: ‘ 
Greek Sculpture—I (Bef« 


Rubens 








Admission 6d 
Turner and Landscape 


Admission 6d 





French Painting—-III 

General Tour 

Corean Pottery 

Japanese Paintings sa 2 

Christmas Holiday Talk to Children 
‘Evervday Things in the Renaissance 
By Mr. and Mrs, C. H. B. Quennell. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7 
Early Britain—lII (Irate Stone Age 
Karly Christian Period 

A Sectional Tour 

Tour of Several Sections 

General Summary—lI.. 





Rey nolds Pre Raphac lites 


Selected Pictures 
Architecture—I 
Architecture—II ie 
Indian Section : Sculpture 
Raphael Cartoons 
Symbolism in Design 


MONDAY, JANUARY 9 


Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—II 
Records of Babylon and Assyria—I 
Greek Sculpture—I (Before 450 B.c. 
Monuments of Egypt—II 

Some Aspects of Portraiture 


Some Recent Painting 


Subject in Painting 

Chinese Porcelain—I . . aa 

Seventeenth-century Furniture 

Chinese Porcelain—II 

Karly Silk Weaving a es ae 

Ordinary General Meeting. Announcement 
of Award of Prizes and Studentships,1928. 


Criticism of works submitted, by Mr. L. 


Sylvester Sullivan. 
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Early Britain—III (Bronze Age 

Life and Arts of the Dark R II 
Greek Sculpture 
Monuments of As 
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Chinese Paintings 
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Greek and Roman 1 ife—II .. ne cs 28 
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Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—I\ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


How to Use the Slide Rule. 


As a means for carrying out mathematica! operations a well- 
constructed slide rule is an instrument of great utility, saving 
much labour and giving the answers to long and complicated 
problems in a small fraction of the time required to work them 
out in the ordinary way. Since its methods are entirely 
mechanical, the answers will be correct provided the slide rule 
is properly sect and read. A working knowledge of the slide 


rule is easily acquired by a study of Justructions for the Use of 


A. W. Faber “ Castell”’ Precision Calculating Rules, by Henry O. 
Cooper, and the examples given will provide practice to enable 
the rule to be used to the best advantage. The author begins by 
describing the construction of the ‘“Castell’’ calculation rules, 
after which he gives a brief explanation of logarithms, for the 
assistance of those who are not familiar with this branch of 
mathematics. Then he describes the slide rule scales and 
proceeds by the use of examples to coach the reader in the use 
of the slide rule for multiplication, division, proportion, recipro- 
cals, squares, square roots, cubes, cube roots, and logarithms. 
With the trigonometrical scales one may soon hope to become 
proficient under his instruction with the scale of sines and the scale 
of tangents. In the chapter on applications the author points out 
that “with slide-rule working the fewer the movements of the 
slide the more accurate will the answers be, so it is almost worth 
while considering a problem, before calculating, to ensure of its 
being done in the shortest possible way,” and preceeds to prove 
his point by working out a number of examples, including the 
calculation of timber. The use of the digit registering cursor, 
the log-log scale, efficiency and voltage drop scales are also 
described. The book is easy to understand, and turns the labour 
of learning to use the slide rule from a difficult science into a 
fascinating amusement. It can be obtained from the London 
agency of Messrs. A. W. Faber, 13-14 Camomile Street, E.C 


& 
price 2s. net. 


Mr. James Walker. 


We are interested to learn that a London sculptor, Mr. James 
Walker, has been asked to undertake the stone carving and 
sculpture work of the new public hall and bath at Newcastle, 
the architects for which are Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon-Spain. 
The carving will be done in the modern style, and will include 
sixteen lions’ heads on the main corners and the column capitals 
to the main portico. 

Although he started his own business in London as recently 
as 1919, Mr. Walker has already carried out important work 
for many of the leading architects; the modelled ceiling at 
Drogo Castle, Devon, and the restoration of the wood carving 
at Hampton Court Palace are two of his works. Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, Messrs. Keiffer and Fleming, Messrs. Brierley and 
Rutherford, J. S. Naylor, and Hubert Lidbetter have recently 
entrusted him with important work. 

Mr. Walker has recently opened a studio at 56a Stebbing 
Street, W.11, exclusively for the execution of decorative fibrous 
plaster work, and is carrying on this branch of his business in 
association with Mr. Henry Priestley, whose name will be well 
known to a large number of architects as having for many years 
specialized in direct modelling im situ. Some of Mr. Priestley’s 
best known works are as follows : 

Welbeck Abbey, Notts, Eynsham Hall, Oxon, Putteridge 
Park, Beds, Ruckley Grange, Salop, 1m situ, to the designs of 
Sir Ernest George; Paddockhurst, Sussex, Holmdale, Surrey, 
to the designs of Sir Aston Webb; Sheffield Park, Sussex, 
Debenhams, first floor, for Mr. Gimson; Marlston, Berks, 
Almhurst, Berks, for Mr. Burgess. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert’s House in 
Tilney Street, London. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Holland and Cubitts, Limited, 
for permission to illustrate Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house in Tilney 
Street, a reproduction of which will be found on page 27. 


©» HADEN sh 
LTD. 


HEATING, VENTILATING, AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
LINCOLN HOUSE, 60 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Telephone : 


Telegrams: 





HOLBORN 1257 (3 lines). 


“WARMTH, WESTCENT, 


SOLE BRITISH DISTRIBUTORS OF LONDON.” 
AUTOMATIC. | ILOMATI ECONOMICAL. 
EFFICIENT. SILENT. 
CLEAN. ILOMATI( SAFE. 
OIL-FUEL APPARATUS FOR LOW PRESSURE 
HOT.WATER SUPPLY INSTALLATIONS Wika 
OVER 100 PLANTS RECENTLY AUTOMATIC. TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


INSTALLED. 





HINDHE\D Court, HINDHEAD, J. B. Bopy, Eso, 





OI.-9-MATIC PLANT APPLIzD TO 
IDEAL BRIFANNIA BOILER MOONHILLS GATE, BEAULIE™. J. E. Hutton, Eso, 


HEAD OFFICE: TROWBRIDGE. 
14 OTHER BRANCHES. 
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RCHITECTS are invited to call and inspect a series of installations in our Showrooms. 
These installations are of particular interest as showing the soft artistic effects that can be 


secured by the combinations of Vitrolite of different colours. 


In the installation shown in the foreground above, Ivory Vitrolite is used for the wall linings, 
Black Vitrolite for the dado rail, skirting and dado behind the bath ; and White Vitrolite for - 
the casing of the porcelain bath itself. In the rooms beyond, various pleasing combinations of 


White, Black, Ivory, Lavender and Green Vitrolite are shown. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. ‘ivares 
9,ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON. SWI. 


AGENTS.—BELFAST : William D. Ryall, 38 Scottish Provident Buildings, Donegal Square West. BIRMINGHAM: E. E. Ingram, 

55 Chamber of Commerce Building, New Street. DUBLIN : J. L. Smallman, Ltd., 3 William’s Row, Off Bachelors’ Walk. GLASGOW : 

Shanks & Co., Ltd., 189 West George Street. HOVE: J. H. Almond, 4 Adelaide Crescent. LEEDS: W. A. Chambers, Park Chambers, 

Park Cross Street. LIVERPOOL: Hutchinson & Company, 62 Dale Street. MANCHESTER: Hutchinson & Company, | North Parade, 
St. Mary’s Parsonage. NEWCASTLE-ON-1YNE: J. H. Bentham & Co., Bentham Buildings, Side. 
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The Royal Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, London. 


The exterior of the Royal Society of Arts building has recently 
been floodlighted by the aid of G.E.C. floodlight projectors and 
Osram lamps. A number of these projectors, mounted on 








The Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, floodlighted by G.E.C. 
projectors and Osram gas-filled lamps. 


specially-designed brackets equipped with 500-watt Osram gas- 
filled projector lamps, are responsible for the general illumination, 
while the figures and the name of the Society are illuminated by 
similar floodlighting units equipped with 200-watt Osram lamps, 
Sir Aston Webb and Sons were the architects, and the electrical 
contractors were Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd., Cloudesley Place, N.1. 


Devon House, Berners Street, 
London. 


Messrs. Candy & Co., Ltd., the manufacturers of the “ Devon”’ 
fire, have found it necessary, on account of the rapid and ex- 
tensive growth of their business, to move from Newman Street 
to more spacious premises at No. 60 Berners Street. They are 
to be congratulated upon the effective simplicity of these new 
showrooms, in which fifty-two models of their fireplaces are on 
view, and especially on the absence of ‘‘ crowding,” a fault which 
is, alas! common in so many showrooms. On the ground floor 
the decorative scheme is carried out in two shades of grey; the 
lower floor is arranged in a series of bays of varied colour-schemes 
so that each fireplace is shown in a suitable setting. 

The directors of the company express the hope that architects 
will visit the new showrooms at a convenient opportunity. 


An Attractive Brochure for 
Advertisers. 


Messrs. Fredk. E. Potter, Ltd., Imperial House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, have issued a new and artistic brochure. Its 
title, For Success in Advertising, is claimed to be fully justified 
by the series of advertisements of well-known articles repro- 
duced in the brochure, all of which are the work of the Potter 
Agency. The foreword is by Mr. Fredk. E. Potter, F.1.P.A., 
who founded the business over thirty years since. We under- 
stand the brochure will be sent to heads of businesses upon 
application. 
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MARBLE LOADING DEPOT, ITALY. 


FARMER & BRINDLEY 


MARBLE QUARRY OWNERS AND WORKERS 
63 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
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WOODWORKERS AND YEE 
DECORATIVE CRAFTSMEN 
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BO CONTRACTORS TO H.M. 
#44 WAR OFFICE . ADMIRALTY. 
Beh & OFFICE OF WORKS 


BATH ARTCRAFT I 


ASSOCIATED 


WITH 


THE BATH CABINET MAKERS C0? LTP 


WoO. LY TELEGRAMS ART BATH 
SRE SE Oe ae B A TELEPHONE WESTON BATH 2/4. 








Millinery Shop Fittings, made of English White Syca 





more inlaid with mottled blue Erinoid. 


Executed to the designs and instructions of Jos. Emberton, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 


PRODUCERS of FINE JOINERY WODCARVING & FURNITURE 
TAPESTRY NEEDLEWORK & EMBROIDERED FABRICS 
Architects Engutrtes invited for all kinds of 
High class, Joi & Furniture , Wood & Stone 
Carving’. Piduast tee Composition. Decorations. 


Ecclesiastical Woodwork 


G. Fi s, Superior 


Workmanship at Strictly Comp e Prices. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 


TELEPHONE GERARD 149 


33-34 GT PULTENEY ST 


OFF BEAK ST REGENT ST w 
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Notice to Subscribers. 


Subscribers are reminded that the Index for Volume LXII of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, July-December 1927, is now 
ready, and copies may be had free of charge on application to 
the Publisher. 

It may not be generally known that subscribers to THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW can have their volumes bound, complete 
with Index, in cloth cases, at a cost of 10s. each. Subscribers 
who wish to do so should send the six monthly issues, which 
form a volume, to The Architectural Press, together with a 
remittance, and the complete bound set will be sent to them 
without delay. Cloth cases are also supplied separately at 
4s. 6d. each. 


Corrigenda. 


We have received a communication from Sir Reginald Blomfield 
intimating that certain errors, for which we must apologize, 
occurred in the December issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
on Regent Street. They are as follows : 

Page 226, The County Fire Office. 

“Architects for the Crown, Sir Aston Webb, PP.R.A., Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Ernest Newton, R.A. The elevations 
to Regent Street and Piccadilly Circus are from the designs 
of the Crown Architects.” 

This description should read : 

“ Elevations designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., plans 
designed by Messrs. Newton and Woodward. The elevations 
to Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, and the return to Glasshouse 
Street are from the designs of Sir Reginald Blomfield.”’ 

Page 253, centre. 

“A vase in Portland stone. Architects J. J. Joass in associa- 
tion with Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A.’’; and below, ‘A 
wrought-iron balcony for Swan and Edgar, Architect, J. J. Joass.” 

These descriptions should read :— 

‘“ The vase was modelled by Martyns from the designs and draw- 
ings of Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and under his personal 
superintendence. The wrought-iron balcony was made from the 
design and full-size details supplied by Sir Reginald Blomfield.” 


Obituary. 
The late Mr. H. J. Birnstingl. 


It is with sincere regret that we record the death of Mr. H. J. 
Birnstingl, which occurred last month at his home in Bucking- 
hamshire. Mr. Birnstingl studied at the A.A. Schools and was 
articled to Charles Barry. After holding the post of Assistant 
Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for some months, he obtained 
the appointment of Assistant Architect to the Housing Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Health, retiring to an architectural prac- 
tice in the country for reasons of health. Mr. Birnstingl wrote 
extensively for the Press, both technical and otherwise, of this 
country and America. Amongst the buildings which he designed 
are some houses in Angmering, Bognor and Radnage, and 
shop premises in Church Street, Kensington. It is rather 
sad to think that Mr. Birnstingl had not long completed the 
building of the house in Buckinghamshire in which he died. 


Election of a New President at Elstow 


School. 

The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the Elstonian 
Association (Old Boys of Elstow School, Bedford) was held at 
the Trocadero. Sir Charles A. Batho, Lord Mayor of London, 
was elected president for the coming year, and a feature of the 
evening was a presentation to Major Norman Thorp, late R.E., 
of Todmorden, Yorks, who has been Custos of the Association 
since 1901. Major Norman Thorp was a late articled pupil 
to Sir Aston Webb. 


Mr. George P. Bankart. 

A report of the death of Mr. George P. Bankart is circulating 
in the architectural profession and the Art Workers’ Guild. Mr. 
Bankart has written to ask us to contradict the report, and 
points out that he has apparently been confused with his brother, 
Mr. C. J. Bankart, late of Leicester and Worthing, whose death 
took place recently, and was announced in the Times and the 
Daily Telegraph. 














LLOYDS BANK, BRADFORD. 


Messrs. Jas. Young & Co., Architects. 


HE illustration shows part of a fine 

modern example of a polished granite 
Jr facade. The design is especially 
suitable for execution in granite—a broad, 
simple treatment being desirable. The material used 
is Grey Aberdeen granite from the Rubislaw quarry. 








Granite, the true crystalline, igneous rock, is the finest 
of all building stones, both in appearance and strength. 
ABERDEEN GRANITE, with either highly polished, 
dull polished, or emeried surface, is readily kept in 
perfect condition. The mud splashes that disfigure 
the face of all stone-fronted buildings in the City 
Streets may be instantly removed with a hose from 
polished granite, and the use of this fine material 
permanently enhances the appearance of a building. 
It is the ideal material for plinths and base courses, 
and can be supplied in light, medium, or dark Grey, 
Red, Blue, Black, or Green varieties. 

As an alternative, GREY CORNISH GRANITE, 
with finely axed face, is quite moderate in cost, and 
will keep arrises clean and sharp in situations where 
other materials quickly get chipped and dilapidated. 
Grey axed granite looks extremely well in conjunction 
with stonework. 


FENNING 


AND COMPANY, LTD., 
Marble and Granite Specialists, 


PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, 
HAMMERSMITH - LONDON - W6. 
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Hand-Made 


FACING BRICKS 
&) 
ROOFING TILES 


are the only materials which provide 
natural colours, shades, and textures that 
not only endure but improve in charm 
and beauty with age. The wonderful 
mellow effects produced by weathering 
make these 


materials essential to the 


discriminating Architect. 











A Fireplace in our Showroom. 


Facing Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Slates, Floor 
and Wall Tiles of almost every available 
colour, shade, and texture, and several 
varieties of Fireplace Briquette and Brick 
Fireplaces are to be seen built up in the 
New Unique Showrooms of 


W. T. LAMB & SONS, 


Brick and Tile Manufacturers, 
43 Shoe Lane, E.C.4 
(Holborn Circus End). 
Telephone: Central 9091 (6 lines). 


Many Architects now bring their clients 
to inspect and choose materials for their 
new buildings. 




















REVIEW. 


A PRACTICAL 

EDITION OF AN 
OLD-WORLD 
HEARTH 







When designing a country house—in the Tudor style, 


for instance—what about the fires ? They must obviously 
be in keeping and architecturally correct, but there are 
practical advantages to be considered—and perhaps 
expense. We offer Devon fires as a solution. Out of the 
130 designs (a number of them by prominent architects) 
you can hardly fail to find one to suit your purpose. 
Some are composed of Devon tiles, others of Devon 
briquettes and faience, again others of all three com- 
bined. There is scope, too, in the beautiful colourings— 
plain and mottled, over 350 colours in all. 

And the Devon tiles, and Devon briquettes (for all 
parts in contact with the fire) are not only more pleasing 
to look at than ordinary tiles, but being made of the 
finest Devon clay and having greater thickness and 
deeper frogs, are not liable to crack or come loose. 

The grates themselves have been placed first in official 
tests—they burn less coal than the ordinary grate, throw 
out a maximum heat into the room, and practically 
eliminate smoke. 

And a Devon is quickly and easily fixed, for these fires 
(in the majority of cases) are sent out already slabbed. 

The fire illustrated (No. H.2) costs £16 7s. 6d. retail 
(wood mantel extra). Others from £5 6s. Carriage paid. 

May we send you our fully illustrated catalogue? It 
should prove useful for purposes of reference. 


THE 


DEVON FIRE 


CANDY & CO., LTD. (Dept. “N’”’), 
DEVON HOUSE, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
Works: Heathfield, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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The Venetian School in the National Gallery. 


The removal of the Mond Collection to the new room specially 
constructed to receive it has enabled the trustees and director 
to effect a long-needed rearrangement of the series of Venetian 
paintings which form one of the most notable features of the 
National Collection. The earlier works of the school, up to and 
including Bellini, have been rearranged, but occupy Room VI 
as heretofore. The sixteenth-century Venetians from Giorgione 
to Moroni fill Room VII. The painters of the eighteenth century, 
Canaletto and Guardi, Piazzetta, Tiepolo and Longhi, for the 
first time have a room to themselves. The rooms are now open 
for inspection by the public. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 
The Church of St. Alphage, Hendon. 


The general contractors were Grace and Marsh (general fore- 
man, Mr. Parslow), and among the artists, craftsmen, and sub- 
contractors engaged on the work were the following : Greenwav 
and Ludlow, Ltd. (stone and stonework); Jos. Ebner (wood- 
block flooring); Benham and Sons, Ltd. (central heating and 
boilers) ; White & Co. (electric wiring and electric light fixtures) ; 
John R. Venning & Co., Ltd. (sanitary fittings); Walter Cassey, 
Ltd. (door furniture); R. E. Pearse, Ltd. (casements); H. H. 
Martyn & Co., Ltd. (decorative plaster); Grace and Marsh, Ltd. 
(joinery); Anselm Odling & Co., Ltd. (marble); Ames and 
Finnis, Ltd. (tiling). The suspended rood was painted by 
Miss Gertrude Halsey. 


re ) Ee . : ’ \ - . ' . = 
The British Bank of South America, 
San Paulo, Brazil. 
The general contractors were Scott and Urner, Ltd., and among 
the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Bagues, Ltd. (counter grille, wrought-iron 


gates, etc.); Laubisch and Hirth, of Rio de Janeiro (decorative 
woodwork) ; Chatwood, Ltd. (safes). 


Lanthorne House, Newman Street, W. 


The general contractors were Bovis, Ltd., and among the 
artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors were the following : 
Hearn, Rogers and Hartley (sculpture, carving and modelling) ; 
Bovis, Ltd. (demolition, excavation, foundation, dampcourses, 
concrete blocks, slates, Portland stone, stonework, joinery and 
office fittings); Ragusa Asphalte Co. (asphalt); Thos. Lawrence 
(bricks) ; Empire Stone Co. (artificial stone staircases) ; Archibald 
Dawnay, Ltd. (structural steel) ; Diespeker, Ltd. (fireproof con- 
struction); Mr. Sankey (partitions); Henry Hope (patent glaz- 
ing); Thos. Elsley (cast lead); British Magnesite Flooring Co. 
(patent flooring); G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd. (central heating 
and boilers); Duncan Watson & Co. (electric wiring and bells) ; 
Osler and Faraday (electric light fixtures and metalwork) ; James 
Blackie (plumbing); Dent and Hellyer (sanitary fittings); Yan- 
nedis & Co. (door furniture) ; Braby & Co. (casements) ; Reliance 
Telephone Co. (telephones); Dreadnought Door Co. (fireproof 
doors); H. H. Martyn, Ltd. (decorative plaster); Allen and 
Son, Ltd. (shop fittings) ; Evans & Co. (lifts); Synchronome Co., 
Ltd. (clocks). 


A New Catalogue. 

The National Radiator Company have issued a complete cata- 
logue embodying various new products which have been introduced 
since the previous edition was printed, including the following: 

An Ideal Classic Window Radiator; Improved Ideal Open 
lire Domestic Boilers; Nos. 5 and 6 Ideal Classic Boilers; 
Ideal Britannia Boilers with heavy double fire doors, specially 
suitable for Schools and Horticultural work; a New Packless 
Ideal Concealed Valve ; New Quick Opening Regulating Valves ; 
an Instantofix Pipe Carrier and a No. 7 Series of Beaver 
Adjustable Die Pipe Stocks. 

The Ideal Plain Three and Four Column Radiators have been 
superseded by the Ideal Classic type, although the former can 
still be supplied when required, and Ideal Indirect Cylinders in 
Copper have been reduced in price. 

Copies of the new catalogue have been distributed to many 
architects and trade firms, but a copy of it will gladly be sent 
on application. 
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ROOF GLAZING 


MELLOWES & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD AND LONDON 


414 


“* Eclipse’? Patent Roof 
Glazing at Bute House, 


N 


and 


London, W. 


ELLOWES & Co., Ltd., have had fifty 
years’ experience in the development 
manufacture of “Eclipse” Roof 


Glazing. 


It is the actual test of time that has proved 
the endurance of Mellowes products, and 
Architects and Contractors all the world over 
have learnt to specify ‘Eclipse’ where there 
is need for the finest quality possible in 
material and workmanship. 
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‘T= “ECLIPSE” 
patent glazing bar 
is designed to give 

the maximum efficiency 

in the transmission of 
light. 

The steel core of the 

various sections is di- 

mensioned on _ sound 

Engineering principles, 

with a_ high factor of 

safety. 


The lead sheath, which 
is hydraulically extruded 
in one piece, carries 
three webs each side, 
which function as 
follows :— 


(1) Top webto keep out 
the weather. 

(2) Intermediate web as 
an additional safe- 
guard against the 
weather and also to 
form a cushion be- 
tween the edge of the 
glass and the steel. 


(3) Underneath web to 
form a ductile 
cushion on which 
the glass may rest, 
protected against 
breakage from vi 
bration. 


MELLOWES 
SERVICE 

fers advantages that will 
be appreciated :— 
Quick Manufacture to 
exact requirements due to 
our wide range of patterns 
and large resources in 
production: 
Prompt delivery direct to 
site by our own Motor 
Transport. 
Experienced Agents in 
every town of importance. 


V 



















































12-in. dia. central globe. 
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Street Lighting in New Zealand. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, 
London, have recently supplied some fluted cast-iron street- 
lighting columns for a large lighting scheme in New Zealand. 
They are fitted with a five-light bracket arm supporting four 





One of the fluted cast-iron 
street-lighting columns. 


10-in. dia. frosted globes on the side arms, surmounted by a 
The height to the top of the centre 
globe from ground level is 13 ft. 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 


A specimen of the columns is 








DELTA METAL CO., Lr. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Mark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 

“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 


“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty,AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc, 











The London Hospital. 


Messrs. Gaze’s, of Kingston, were the general contractors for 
the new out-patients’ department and residents’ hostel to the 
London Hospital, which were opened last month. The work 
consisted of the building of a basement, with forty-one bedrooms 
over, all bedrooms being fitted with lavatory basins in fitted 
cupboards, and tiled bathrooms on each floor; fitting the boiler- 
house with large boilers for burning oil fuel; fitting the Bearsted 
clinical theatre with special acoustical plastering to walls and 
ceiling and the galleries (in Terrazzo paving) with tiers of oak 
seating. Installing in the pathological department, comprising 
animal-rooms and lecture-room for demonstrating, north lights, 
complete with sinks, teak benches, etc., and special blinds 
to darken the lecture-room when required. 





THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR GIRLS. 
PROPOSED SENIOR SCHOOL AT RICKMANSWORTH. 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 

The General Committee of the Royal Masonic Institution for Girls 
invite Architects of British Nationality to submit Designs in Competition 
for the School Buildings and School Houses for 409 Senior Girls, proposed 
to be built in a Park of 200 acres at Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire. 

The Committee have appointed Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A., 
of 14 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, to advise them on the conduct of the 
Competition, to act as their Assessor, and to make the Award. Premiums 
of £750, £500, £400, £300 and {200 will be paid to the authors of the 
designs placed by the Assessor first, second, third, fourth and fifth in 
order of merit. 

Applications for the Conditions of the Competition and Site Plans 
should be made on or before Saturday, January 21st, 1928, to the under- 
signed, accompanied by a payment of £2 2s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona fide Design, or upon return of the Conditions on or before March ist, 
1928. The latest date for sending in Designs is Wednesday, September 5th, 
1928. 

MAURICE BEACHCROFT, 
Secretary. 
31 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2. 





For characterful roofs 


there is nothing so expressive 
as natural slating in diminish- 
ing courses, and Old Delabole 
Randoms provide wide scope 
for effective treatment of this 
important part of the building. 


Old Delabole 


Grey-Green Randoms 


are slightly varied in colour, 
thick and fairly rough, and 
make a distinctive roof at a 
moderate cost. Moreover they 
possess that long life for which 
all slates from Old Delabole 
are justly famous. 


Obtainable only from the Sole Distributors : 
SETCHELL & SONS, Ltd. 


26-27 FINSBURY COURT 
LONDON, E.C.2 





Regd. Trade Mark 


Make a feature of the roof 








